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— 


MAN AND WOMAN.—bx MISS BOGART. 
a man kept no promises, or none, 
pry with woman. And yet, knowing this, 


i ous folly, still, 1 trusted one, 
so like truth, that I forgot 
The lesson I had learned full oft before. 
And I believed, because he said he’d come, _ * 
That he would come; and then, night after night, 
I watched the clouds arid saw them pass — Ws 
From the bright moon, and leave the clear blue sky 
As spotless, and serene, and beautiful, 
As if no promises were broken e’er 
Beneath it. Man forgets, in busy hours, 
What in his idle moments he has said, 
Nor thinks how often woman's “pacar 
Hangs on his lightest words. It is not t ings 
Of great importance, which affeet the heart 
Most deeply; trifles often weave the web 


i or bliss in human life. 
adeepand hidden grief, that comes 


rees which admit of no complaint, 

Pron things of which we cannot—dare not speak; 
And yet they seem but trifles, till a chain, 
Link after link, is fastened on each thought, J 
And wound around the heart: They do their wot 
In secrecy and silence, but their power 
Is far more fatal than the open shafts 
Of sorrow and misfortune; for they prey 
Upon the health and spirits, till the bloom 
Of hope is changed into the hectic flush; tial 
They break the charms of youth s first, highes 

dreams, 
And thus wear out the pleasures of the world, 
But sap, at length, the very springs of life. 
And this is woman’s fate. It is not thus ‘ 
With proud aspiring man. His mind is fille 
With high and lofty thoughts: and love and hope, 
And all the warmest feelings of his heart 
Are sacrificed on cold ambition’s shrine. 
He feels that the world was made for him, 
And if some painful disappointments cross 
His path of life, he does but change his course. 
Nor broken promises, nor hopes destroyed, 
Are e’er alloweda place on memory’s page. 


?Tis only woman, in her loneliness, 
And in her silent, me lancholy hours, 
Who treasures in her heart the idle words 


That had no meaning, and who lives on hope, 
Till it has stolen the color from her cheeks, 
The brightness from her eye, who trusts her peace 
On the vast ocean of uncertainty. 

And if it’s wreck’d, she learns her lot to bear, 
Or she may learn to die—but not forget! 

It is for her to hoard her secret thoughts, 

To brood over broken promises, and sigh 

O’er disappointed hopes, till she believes 
There’s Jess of wretchedness in the wide world, 
Than in her single heart! 


TALES. 
THERESE.—pby J. Ss. KNOWLES. 


It was asituation for an artist! Therese on 
the one hand, with a neck and face of scarlet, 
her brow elevated, and her eye flashing with as- 
tonishment and indignation; Count Theodore 
on the other, the picture of disappointment 
and humiliation, blended with a slight expres- 
sion of anger—and all about a kiss, when the 
Lady Julie herself would have given one to the 
count. 

But the maid, if not as noble as her mistress, 
was a thousand times more reserved. She was 
a thousand times more interesting too. Her 
forehead was beautiful; Lavater would have 
etched it for the outline, express, of dignity, in- 
tellectuality, delicacy. The rest of her features 
corresponded with it, and combined to fom a 
countenance where extraordinary force of char- 
acter was Conspicuous; yet all was exquisitely 
feminine. It was not a face to be met with ev- 
ery day, or in every city. And what kind of a 
figure should one expect to find in company 
with such a face? It should have height, full- 
ness, tenuity, proportion, should it not? It had. 
Nothing exceeding, or coming shert. Nor would 
one be surprised if grace and stateliness, in car- 
riage andin gait, were the attributes of sucha 
figure. In fact, sitting, standing, or walking, 
one would never have inferred Therese’s cccu- 
pation from Theres; and every one, especially 
Count Theodore, woncered how she became 
the maid of the Lady Julie—though countesses 
have sometimes very lady-like maids. 

The first time the count saw Therese, she 


Was assisting the Lady Julie to adjust some or- 
naments for a head dress, which the countess 
intended to wear at a ball, and he took her for 
some noble friend of her ladyship’s—a mistake 
which the fair scion of an illustrious stock cor- 
rected with more zeal than complacency, The 
Lady Julie could not brook the affront which 
nature sometimes puts on letters patent of nobi- 
lity, by giving the attributes of rank to those 
who have no business with the title. The count 
spoke no more of Therese, but his thoughts did 
not run the less upon her. If, formerly, like 
other admirers of the countess, he visited her 
dressing room once or twice a week, now he 
was a constant attendant of it. *Twas astonish- 
ing how rapidly he became initiated into the 
mysteries of the toilet. It was like athing of 
intuition! Pin, comb, ornament—whatever it 
was—was ready for the hand of the fair officia- 
ling priestess, and, on the instant that it was 
wanted, placed there; or, ifdropped, picked up 
and presented to her with that alert and watch- 
ful service which one may have for love, but 
ever can purchase for money. 

There are scholars, however, who, if they im- 
frove in one thing, are sure to go back in an- 
oher, and such a one was the count. Ifhe had 
all his thoughts about him at the countess’s toi- 
let, they seemed to desert him the moment its 
daities were over: he was then the dullest man 
alve. *Twas surprising, too, how absent he 
became all at once. Nota day but he left his 
hator his gloves, or his cane, or something or 
anéther in her ladyship’s dressing room, and had 
tostep back for it. On such occasions he would 
aceost Therese with all the deference that he 
would pay to her mistress, and request her to 
look for such or such a thing; acknowledging 
her sompliance with a bow and a respectful 
pressure ofthe hand. He had now forgetten 
his gloves, and Therese tried in vain to find 
them. ‘Perhaps,’ she said, “she had removed 
tacin with some of the countess’s things into an 
adjoining room,” and thither she was going to 
search for them; but the count could not think 
of giving her such trouble, and caught her by 
the arm—not because it was round, and soft, and 
silky, as an arm of fair flesh and of the Medician 
mould would be—but to prevent her; yet when 
he did prevent her, still he relaxed not his hold, 
though she gently tried to disengage herself. — 
“My lord, let me go,’ said Therese, ‘your 
lordship is in want of your gloves.” The count’s 
eyes might have -told her that he cared not a 
franc for his gloves. “Therese !” said he, “sweet 
Therese!” and caught her by the other arm.-- 
She was on the point of remonstrating, when 
her lips were stopped by the pressure of the 
count’s! The freedom was resented as soon as 
taken. In one and the same moment she re- 
leased herself, and flung the young nobleman 
from her. 

Now the Lady Julie had rather more than 
the ordinary penetration of her sex. She re- 


so strong a passion for her pianoforte or her 
work table, as for hertoilet. This induced her 
to consider what appendage of the latter could 
constitute its superior attraction; and that busy 
body, Memory, reminded her of the expressive 
countenance, the well-formed neck and beauti- 
fularms, with their graceful and varied move- 
ments, which her tell-tale mirror represented to 
her every morning officiating behind her chair; 
and she came very speedily to the conclusion, 
that it was at least a doubtful matter, whether 
the pleasure which the count took in frequent- 
ing her dressing room arose chiefly from solici- 
tude about herself, or from anxiety to assist her 
attendant. She had a sufficient share of art too. 
She knewthat the way to see every thing was to 
affect to see nothing. She was as frank and un- 
concerned as possible: and although her watch- 
ful mirror gave her frequent note of occasional 
slight collisions and entanglements between the 
count’s fingers and those of Therese, as he would 
assist her in placing an artificial flower, or ad- 
justing the set ofa curl; yet she never allowed 
herself to betray it, but chatted on with him 
with her accustomed sprightliness and compla- 


cency. In short, repeated observation convinc- 


marked that the count had not conceived half 


ed her that she was indebted to her attendant 
for the increased interest which the count took 
of late, in her toilet. No wonder then, if his 
fits of absence struck her, and if she suspected 
that he taxed the remissness of his memory 
more severely than it merited. Was it not an 
excuse to return to her dressing room, where 
of course*he would find Therese alone, who re- 
mained there to arrange her ornaments and ap- 
parel? She resolved to satisfy herself upon this 
point the very next opportunity, and that op- 
portunity was the present one. The count, as 
I said, had forgotten his gloves for the twentieth 
time, and must return forthem. She alloweda 
minute or two to elapse, followed him, and found 
him and Therese in the situation I have describ- 
ed. ‘*Whatis the matter?” inquired she, in an 
imperative and rather angry tone, leaving op- 
tional for the count or Therese to answer.— 
“Nothing,” replied the former, extremely con- 
fused; ‘only | have taxed Therese with having 
mislaid my gloves, and, behold! here they are 
in my pocket!” The lady looked at the count, 
whose face and manner ill supported the vera- 
city of what he had asserted, and then turned 
tcwards Therese, in whose demeanor there was 
not the slightest change—except that the man- 
tling of he: cheek and neck had somewhat sub- 
sided. There is a power in native dignity which 
ever transzends the influence of mere human 
distinctions. Men may class men as they please; 
the classifization of nature will still be the pre- 
dominant me—that whose claim shall be /els, 
whether i: be acknowledged or not, to the 
weight of which no pride of stately lineage, no 
title, whether by inheritance or gift, can op. 
pose an ecuivalent counterpoise. The self es- 
teem of the countess bowed before the presence 
of her offended maid. She glanced at the count, 
and saw that the proudest young nobleman in 
France was in the same predicament as herself. 
He looked as though he had forgotten that he 
had been borntoa title. “Come count,” said 
she, making an effort to recover herself, ‘the 
carriage waits;” and Therese was left alone. 
The count was the favoured admirer of the 
Lady Julie—not because he was the handsom- 
est and most accomplished young man in Paris, 
but on account of his rank, in which he had no 
competitor; and though he had not yet propos- 
ed for her in form, yet was he generally looked 
upon as the intended of the noble fair one. Dai- 
ly for the last two months, and more, had she ex- 
pected /he question; still it never came, and now 
seemed farther off than ever. It was clear that 
his allegiance to her had been shaken. Sitting 
before her mirror, the countess beheld nothing 
but its lovely mistress, until something peculiar 


in thejtone of the count’s voice, when he occa- | 


sionally addressed an observation to Tlierese, 
struck her, and directed her attention towards 
the latter. She now began to draw compari- 
sons, and the result startled her. She saw that 
the countenance of her maid infinitely excelled 
her own in that most touching of all things--ex- 
pression. She examined it feature by feature, 
and was disconcerted at finding that where she 
searched for a fault she invariably lit upon a 
perfection. From the face, she passed to the 
neck and arms of her attendant: she could not 
correct their symmetry by that of her own—she 
would have given her own in exchange for 
them. Therese was in the act of searching in 
a riband, which bound up her hair, fora pin 
which she had temporarily stuck in it: the 
countess marked the rich swell of the graceful 
limb as it was affected by the motion; she im- 
pulsively placed her own in the same attitude 
—dropped it again—and encountering her own 
eyes in the mirror, beheld herself the very im- 
age of mortification and spleen. Subsequent 
observation, as we stated, convinced her that 
the count had anticipated her in appreciating 
the attractions of her maid; and now, the inci- 
dent of the morning had set it beyond a doubt, 


that the countess had a rival where least of all | 


she expected to find one. 

Few sentences were interchanged between 
her and the count during their ride; in the 
course of which they descended from the char- 
iot to walk for atime in the royal gardens— 


— 


which one of the numerous admirers of the lady 
entered with them. This gentleman’s arm the 
countess took, dropping the count’s with a 
slight excuse that she wanted to speak with his 
rival, and walked with him the greater part of 
the time alone: yet the count neither looked 
hurt nor sad, but bowed with the greatest sua- 
vity when the other took his leave, and smiling- 
ly offered his arm to the countess again. He 
would not have borne a slight so patiently a 
couple of months ago. The interest which he 
took in her was evidently on the decline; and 
to Therese she was indebted for its waning.— 
Therese must quit her service; but what excuse 
could she make for dismissing her?—She would 
consider. 

She was right. The count had indeed con- 
ceived an ardent passion for Therese. The 
countess he had never truly loved. She was the 
reigning beauty of Paris, and he, of course, be- 
came one ofher train. His rank made him the 
most eligible of all her admirers for the honour 
of her hand, and hence, as I remarked, the pre- 
ference with which she regarded him—for the 
ruling passion of the countess’s breast was am- 
bition. The count’s vanity was flattered, and 
more than once or twice, was he on the point 
of soliciting her toaccept him: but a doubt as 
to the real state of her affections, as well asa 
want of confidence in the nature of his own 
feelings, still withheld him from taking the final 
step. Such was the errand he came upon, the 
day he first saw Therese; but this time it was 
the appearance of the fair stranger—whose de- 
yendent situation near his mistress was the last 
thing he could have divined—-that prevented 
him from executing it. He went home that 
evening earlier than usual, and throwing him- 
self intoa chair to debate the important ques- 
tion—tlo merry or not to marry ?—was surprised 
at finding that he could think of nothing but 
the countenance and figure of Therese. Do 
what he wootd, she was still before him.— 
**Were the countess like Therese,” exclaimed 
the count to himself, “I would decide in a mo- 
ment!” and from that moment the question was 
decided. ‘lhe eountess never could be his! 

One or two incidents also convinced him that 
he had made no impression upon her heart; nay 
the officious kindness of one of those numer- 
ous individuals who busy themselves about eve- 
ry one’s affairs but theirown, had let him into 
the secret that her heart was in the possession 
of another, whom she had slighted upon the 
prospect of a more illustrious alliance. Still 
he frequented the countess’s toilet; but now it 
was for the sake of Therese; the exquisite grace 
of whose every movement increased the impres- 
sion which the first sight of her had made upon 
him. ‘The varied expression of her counte- 
nance, beaming with intelligence such as he 
had never remarked ina female face before; 
the modesty, the blandness that sat in it; the 
tone of her voice, whose sweeiness sent a thrill 
through him whenever she spoke; her form, 
the symmetry of whose rich mould seemed to 
acquire enhancement from examination; all 
convinced him that she was a being calculated 
to constitute the felicity of the man who should 
possess her; and he sighed to become that man. 
But did the count hitherto ever dream of mar- 
rying Therese?—No. The count was a man of 
honour, but aman of warm affections; and it is 
frequently the fatality of such men to yield to 
strong excitement, and to allow the growth of 
wishes, the means of gratifying which they ne- 
ver take into consideration, till the ascendancy 
of passion has become almost too powerful for 
resistance. 

That day the count declined dining with the 
Lady Julie. She had a party, and the idea of 
company was insupportable tohim. He prom. 
ised, however, to look in, dnring the course of 
the evening, as there was to be a ball, and his 
presence could not on any aceount be dispens- 
ed with. No sooner had the count taken his 
leave, than he felt like aman who, from bond- 
age is suddenly restored to liberty. He wished 
for solitude; he hurried out of Paris, and in the 
course of a couple of hours found himself in his 
chateau; which, as the season was winter, he 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | | 
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had left re th keeping of one or two domes-| as if every thing was unstable—as if there was | though still continuing to struggle. The walk | palace and the comman r 


tics. He wase now alone—free from the chance 
of interruption, and at leisure to indulge in his 
meditations, of which Therese was the theme. 
*Twas clear that with Therese there was no 


chance of success for a dishonourable passion, | 


and his own soul revolted at the thought of en- 
tertaining one. She had a heart that could be 
touched—should it not have been already so— 
but it was fortified all: round with mind and 
principle. What wasto be done? He had but 
one of two alternatives--to give her up, or to 
offer her his hand. ‘*The latter was impossi- 
ble!” and when he turned to the former, ‘‘that 
was impossible too!” He passed from cham- 
ber to chamber in a state of indescribable per- 


plexity and indecision, and he was now in the | 


banqueting room. *T was a glorious apartment! 
He walked with a stately pace to the end of it, 
turned round, and folding his arms as he drew 
himself up, surveyed the painted and richly 
carved and gilded ceiling; the massive marble 
columns that supported it; the sides that were 
lined with broad and lofty mirrors; the doors, 
of the costliest wood, inlaid with gold; and the 
furniture, corresponding in elegance and mag- 
nificence! His soul felt a movement of pride; 
*twas but momentary—Therese stood before 
him, and she looked more stately than that 
stately room! Hurried was the step with which 
he paced it back again, and impatient the move- 
ment with which he flung open the portal as 
he went out of it. 

The banqueting-room opened upon the gal- 
lery of paintings. There were his ancestors, 
male and female, for twenty generations. One 
of the latter had been ennobled for her beauty; 
which was so uncommon that it made an im- 
pression upon the heart of Count Reginald, fifth 
of the line, who raised the fair one to his bed, 
though descended of a Plebean stock. This 
portrait Count Theodore was always fond of 
contemplating, it was so beautiful; and now he 
drew a chair and gat down before it. It had lost 
its effect upon him! Ina minute, though his 
eyes were fixed upon the canvass, he was por 
ing upon the feature sof Therese! She was 
fairer than Count Reginald’s wife! His eye fell 
upon a table that stood within his recch: the 
book of the family tree was lying on it: he took 
it, and opened it. There was Couat Reginald 
with half a score of titles; and, opposite to him 
“Therese ’Estrange,” without a single one.— 
The fairest female in his line was not mistress 
ofadrop of noble blood! Strange thoughts 
passed through Count Theodore’s mind as he 
replaced the book of the family tree, and rose 
from the chair. The next portrait caught his 
eye: it was that of the sixth Count Renigald, 
the son of Therese l’Estrange by her lord—the 
bravest, the most generous and accomplished of 
the count’s ancestors. His face was his moth 
er’s save that the lineaments were stamped with 
the richest impress of manhood. Count Theo 
dore smiled at the stately attitudes in which 
some of his more immediate ancestors were 
drawn, as, walking out of the gallery, he turn- 
ed his back upon them, pronouncing twice or 
thrice the name of Therese l’Estrange.—“and 
why,’’ said he, as he descended the spacious | 
staircase, ‘why should not another Therese be | 
grafted on the family tree?” 

The count entered his study; he took up a| 
book: ’twas the biography of great and emi-| 
nent men. He careless!y turned over the leaves | 
without any intention of reading it. Duke | 
de ——’’ caught his eye. The Duke’s father 
had been a simple mercer in an obscure village | 
in the province of Normandy; and the son, by | 
his talents, courage, and virtues, had raised | 
himself to the highest rank of nobility. His de- | 
scendant, in the third generation, was now the | 
most dissolute character in Paris! ‘So,’’ said 
count Theodore, *‘the ancestor of the Duke de! 
was indebted to his virtues for his nobility: 
they found him a plebean, and they made him a! 
duke. A pity that with histitle, he could not}! 
have transmitted to his posterity the worth that | 
was the cause of his obtaining it!” 

The count took up his hat, went out, and 
wandered into his grounds;and presently found 
himself in the neighbourhood of the village 
chapel. He was close to the burying ground, 
where stood the mausoleum of his ancestors. — 
Opening a wicket, he approached it, and read 
over the names of the silent inmates. The lof- 
ty and ample chateau, with its spiral turrets, 
lay full in sight; he leaned against the last home 
of his forefathers, and gazed upon the gorgeous 
mansion. Nineteen of its successive lords were 


narrowly housed within the building, whose 
monumental wall was supporting him. He felt 


nothing which he had a hold of—as if the solid | 
earth he stood upon was about to vanish from 
under his feet. “The idea of the one Great 
Cause came strong upon him, and he felt an awe 
at the thought of the infinitude of the wisdom 
and goodness of that Cause. And the final day 
occurred to him; and he imagined Therese 
floating up as a bright emanation of that Cause 
returning unpoluted to its source. His soul was 
humbled and soothed. He looked at the cha- 
teau: he thought that virtue was statelier, more 
lofty, and more spacious —‘‘A second Therese 
might be grafted on the family tree.” 

He returned back to Paris, and dressed for 
the evening. *I'was late when he entered the 
ballroom. A set of dances had just concluded, 


and the company were in groups--some walk- | 


ing, some sitting, and some standing. In one of 
the latter he observed the Duke de B 
Marquis R———, and three or four other noble- 
men. They were stationed at the entrance of 
the apartment. “Certainly the finest woman in 
the room!” exclaimed the Marques R . 
“Beyond comparison,” added the Duke de B. 
“That air of ease and grace-—which in- 
deed are things inseparable—-at least the former 
from the latter—is the result of the most admi- 
rable proportion! You have the oval in her face 
exact as a mathematician could define it! Her 
waist is the circle: I would defy the compass to 
correct it! But take the entire figure its out- 
line--how richly and flowing it undulates!— 
There is a woman in every curve of it. If she 
is the countess’s attendant, why then Nature has 
modelled a princess, and left the attiring of 
her to Fortune, who, in her blindneis, has put a 
vassals’s drapery upon her.” Theduke was a 
virtuoso in the arts. It was his only merit. He 
was esteemed the best judge of szulpture in 
Paris, and the works of the finest masters waited 
for his decision before the standerd of their 
merit could be fixed. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the count perceived, from tle looks of 
the duke’s auditors, that their acquescence in 
the propriety of his remarks arose less from 
deference to the duke, than from their own 
conviction; nor was he astonished a: the inde- 
pendence of their judgment, when. following 
the direction of their eyes, he saw Therese in 


the act of listening to some instructons which | 


her lady was giving her. She was attired for 


the eccasion, and seemed another and a fairer | 


Therese. He was struck by a sudden stillness 
in the room: he looked around him: the groups 
of walkers had stopped; such of the company as 
had been sitting had left their places, and ap- 
proached the middle of the room. Admiration 
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'—after passing a certain angle. 
| point the duke and the person who unwillingly 


, the | 


was what is called a dark one, but it derived 


‘from the more open part ofthe garden, which 
was partially illuminated, sufficient light to dis- | 


|cern the figure of any one who might approach | 
Beyond this 


accompanied him had now arrived. The figure 


|of the latter was that of Therese! and from the 


| attitude of the duke, it was evident that, while | 
with one arm he was forcing her along, with | 
other he held something to her mouth, to | 
prevent her from speaking. ‘*‘Now you are | 
free!”? exclaimed the duke, releasing Therese, | 


and at the same time placing himself between | 


her and the entrance of the walk; ‘‘now you are 
free! but you depart not till you have heard me. | 
Leave this house to-night: my palace receives | 
you, and my fortune is at your disposal!” 

The count listened for her reply—Therese 
returned none. He saw her wavering—he heard 
a convulsive sob—in a bound he reached her, | 
‘and caught her as she was falling back in 4 
swoon. 

‘Villain, who are you?” vociferated the duke, 
**The foe of a villain!”? was the count’s re- 

tort. “Three miles from the barrierof St Den. 
| nis, to-morrow, an hour after sunrise!” 

‘‘} understand you, count,” replied the other, 
“‘both time and place will suit. I shall be punc. 
tual!”? and the count was left alone, supporting 
| Therese. 

What was to be done? To carry Therese into 
the house was to discover the adventure. Sh:) 
had swooned, and there was no restoratives :t 

‘hand. He heard the tinkling play of a fou 
tain. He durst not carry her to it, as it was st-| 
uated in the open part of the garden, in tie 
principal walk, where the domestics of tie 
_countess were passing toand fro. The idea of 
'the arbour struck him: he carried her intoit, 
| and laid her upon the seat. A minute, and he 
| was in the room where the refreshments were 
| already spread; another, and he was at her side 
| again, with a vessel which he had filled withwa- 
ter. He set it down, and gently raising thein- 
| sensible girl, and supporting her head uponhis 
‘breast, he sprinkled her face and chafed her 
temples until a faint sigh or two gave sigis of | 
returning animation. 
“Let me go!” feebly articulated Therese, | 
'when she had come sufficiently to hersef to 
speak, at the same time making an effort to re-| 
move the encircling arm of the count. ‘‘Let me 
go, if you are a man!” 

‘‘Therese,” said the count, softly, I.—| 

The villain who just now treated you with vio- | 


d of hi which i; 
ample—would you accept io oe 
said Therese. 
“Not if he offered you his hand!" 
“No!” reiterated the maid. 
Pea if he were a duke?” 

‘Not if he were aking. my 
eally exclaimed Thence” 
‘Surpassing girl!” 
you take me if I offerec 
hand?” ‘Therese mad 
lent for a space***The 


inquired the count. 


cried the count, “would 
1 you my fortune and my 
€noreply. Both sat si- 
lese, did you ever love?” 


Not a word sai i 
inc he ci said the maid. 
If your heart is free—if you have never bestow- 


ed it upon another, and I shall ask you to mak 

a gift of it tome as an honourable lover— “4 
husband, Therese!—should ] stand any cl an 
of obtaining it?? Therese was silent still The. 
rese!’ breathed the count, passing his arm st aI 
ingly round her waist, and gently drawin i 
towards him, ‘I love you! Give me an a dood 
to my question—Could you return my ‘sso fad 
Look! [ am at your feet! will you be mine” 

“Therese! Therese!” cried half a dozen voi 
ces together inthe garden. She started u aa 
broke from the count—not, however ts he 
had imprinted a kiss upon her hand—and with 
a swift though unsteady step glided out of the 
walk. The count and the duke met the next 
morning, when a flesh wound which the latter 
received in the breast, put an end to the affair 

The news of the duel soon spread over Paris 
and in a day or two the cause of it also transpir- 
ed; not through the incaution of either of the 
principals—each of whom had cogent reasons for 
keeping the adventure which led to their ren. 
contre a secret—but through the laudable curi- 
osity of one of the countess’s attendants. 

The day succeeding the ball, the place of 
Therese—who, from the agitation of the prece- 
ding evening, was so much indisposed as to be 
unable to rise till the afternoon,—was filled 
though not supplied, by another. , 

‘“‘A duel between the count and the duke!” 
exclaimed the countess. 


“Ay, madam,” rejoined the attendant, ‘and 


| that is only half the wonder, and not the least 


wonderful half.’ 

The curiosity of the countess was excited 
and the communicativeness of her maid requir- 
ed little to stimulate it. She had caught a glimpse 
of the Dnke following Therese, as the latter 
quitted the saloon, charged with some instruc- 
tions to the superintendents Of Mic supper 
she descended after them into the garden, saw 
the duke overtake her, accost her, and endeav- 
our to draw her into the walk, and, on her re- 


and wonder were painted in every face; every 
| eye was riveted upon Therese. He felt a move- 
| ment of jealousy at the influence of her beauty. 
He instinctively turned towards the party which 


| he had encountered upon entering. He saw | 


the duke in the same attitude of rapt contem- 


‘lence is not here. I happened fortunately to be | fusing to accompany him forcibly seize her and 
\at hand to render you assistance, and caught) half carry her into it—applying his handker- 
you when you fainted. Be satisfied: I shall re-| chief to her mouth to prevent her from speak- 
|Move my arm as soon as you are able to dis-| ing: she had followed them into the walk, 
| pense with its support.” | screening herself behind the trees, and had been 
‘| am able now,” articulated Therese with an | an eye and ear witness of all that had taken 


_effort—half raising her head, but immediately | place, from Therese’s fainting in the arms of 


plation. A sickness came over the count’s heart 
as he marked the earnest gaze of the libertine. 
He felt a want of free air, and guitted the room. 

The count descended into the garden, in 


dropping it again on the count’s shoulder. 

“You are too weak yet,” said the count.— | 
; **Remain where you are, and rely upon my hon- | 
our, Therese! I shall discontinue my assistance | 
which a temporary building had been erected, the moment it becomes unnecessary.” 
where the company wheretosup. The garien “Therese,” resumed the count, “this morning 
was intersected with walks, down one of which, | I offended you; I shall never—never presume 
narrow and thickly shaded, the count accident- | to do so again. Fora quarter of an hour have 
ally turned. An arbour was at the end of it, | you lain insensible on my breast; your lips have 
upon the seat of which he threw himself. And! been within an inch of mine; I could have 
now he revolved a question which had never oc- | pressed them without your resisting me; but I 
curred to him betore--** Was Therese to Le | would not—I durst not—for I respect you, The- 
won? Was her heart free? And, if it was, |rese. Do you forgive me for what passed in 
could he excite an interest in it?’—for some- | the morning?” 
thing assured him that without engaging her “I do,” replied Therese, The count gently 
affections, ’twads idle to hope for the possession | pressed the form that was reclining upon him. 
ol such a woman as Therese. “She would spurn | «] am better, my lord,” said the maid; ‘I think | 
his title and possessions, as she had spurned | 1 can now sit up.” 
their owner! That act of indiscretion too!'—| There,” said the count, you are free!” He | 
What would he not give that he had never com- | half relaxed his clasp; she withdrew herself 
mitted it! It might have awakened in a mind, | from it—sat up—rose from the seat—attempted | 
so constituted as hers, a feeling of offended | to walk a few paces, and staggered. The count’s | 
pride which would be proof against all offers of | arm encircled her waist again, and her hand, | 
atonement!” | which she had extended for assistance was firm- 


He had mused about a quarter of an hour, | ly lockedin his. “You are still too weak,” said | 


when his meditations were interrupted by a/he, “return and sit down for a few minutes| 
scuffling at the entrance of the walk. T he sound | longer, and you will be perfectly restored.’? He 
approached: it was that of a person trying to | drew her back, unresisting, into the arbour. 
drag another along, who was powerfully, but! «{ can support myself, my lord,” said The- 
ineffectually resisting. The count started up at | rese as they sat down. "He released her hand 
the voice of the duke! land waist. 
“Resist not,” said the latter, in a suppress- | *SWould you rather that gentleman were 
ed key, “‘resist not, but accompany me, and I | here?’ asked the count. 
swear to release youin a moment: I merely} “{ know not whom you mean, my lord,”’ was 
want to speak to you free fom observation.” | her reply. 


The count was astonished at the silence of} “The gentleman who dragged you hither,” 
the person whom the duke addressed, and who | rejoined the count. ‘‘He seems to have con- 


neither remonstraied nor called for assistance, ! ceived a passion fer you. He offered you his 


the count till her precipitate retreat from the 
arbour. Nota circumstance was omitted. - If 
the adventure gained nothing in the relation, at 
least it was not a loser by it. 

The countess spoke not a word till her atten- 
dant had concluded, nor for some time after; 
then throwing back her ringlets, and looking 
the latter full in the face—“The count offers 
marriage to Therese!’ she exclaimed: ‘1 must 
be satisfied of the truth of it from her own lips!’ 

Therese started up in the bed, when she saw 
the countess enter her chamber. ‘Lie down 
Therese,’ said the latter, casting a discontented 


| glance at the half-exposed neck of the discon- 


certed maid, ‘lie down, and tell me truly what 
passed between you and the count last evening 
in the garden.” For Therese to tell any thing 


| was to tell the truth: she corroborated the com- 


munication of her snbstitute in every particular. 
‘Do you believe the count?—Do you love the 
cof#nt?—Would you marry the count?’ succes- 
sively but fruitlessly interrogated the lady. The- 
rese made noreply. ‘Vain and aspiring girl!” 
continued the countess, ‘your silence proves 
your folly and credulity. But beware that your 
pride at the thought of enjoying the counts 
love does not make you the dupe of his artifice. 
He is.a profligate! You should rather have list- 
ened to the honest Duke de B . Under- 
stand from him the only terms upon which a 
domestic may hope for an alliance with a noble- 
man!” ‘Fhe countess was astonished at the im- 
perturbable serenity with which Therese listen- 
ed to her. “Confident girl!’ she added, “you 
despise my warning, and may abide the conse- 
quences of your presumption! But you are too 
high for your station! Your engagement with 
me expires in a fortnight. Apply to the count,, 
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perhaps he may help you to a better one. You 
are at liberty ina fortnight!’ 4 

«Would I had discharged her this very day: 
cried the countess to herattendant, upon retnrn- 
ing to her dressing-room; “and I should unques- 
tionably have done 80, had I but a fault to ac- 
cuse her of.” The latter part of this exclama- 
tion was delivered so emphatically, that the at- 
tendant looked inquisitively in the speakers face. 


to meet detection, and to out face it! but you 
escape for this time;—you are free to leave my 
service—TI shall not prosecute you. Here are 
your wages, and begone!” 

*“‘No!” said Therese, *I shall neither take 
your money nor profit by your clemency! I 
shall go to the place where sooner or later 
guilt must take up its abode—though it is not 
always the offender who enters that place! 1 


The countess looked inquisitively at her atten- | shall take my trial!—the wise and good judge 


uWell” said the lady. 
be furnished with one? inquired the maid. 

“Yes,” after a look of conjecture and a pause, 
rejoined the countess, and abruptly left the 
room. She rode about Paris till dinuer time, 
A hundred stops did her chariot make fo re- 
ceive the compliments of beaux, and inter- 
change of civilities with belles—her guests of 
the preceding evening. She was all anima- 
tion and volubility; she talked about a thousand 
things, but thought all the while of nothing but 
Therese andthe count. She was engaged to 
a party in the evening. Upon there going up 
to make her toilet, she saw the attendant who 
had officiated for Therese in the morning stand- 
ing outside her dressing room door. A look 
admonitory of caution, caused her to check her 
pace and tread more softly. There was a pause 
at the door—a whisper—a gaze of satisfaction 
and inquiry—a whisper again, which was an- 
swered by a smile—though the brow of the 
person who gave that smile was anything but 
an open one, and the countess, entering her 
apartment alone, found Therese up, and in read- 
iness to wait upon her. ; 

The countess’s toilet was soon made. Lit- 
tle pains did it cost at any time, under the ac- 
tive and tasteful hands of Therese; and now 
less than ever, for the lady sat passive and ab- 
stracted, as though she took not the smallest 
interest in the operation; but her face was flush- 
ed, and languor hung upon her features. She 
desired the bell to be rung; a page entered, and 
she asked for a glass of water. There were 
only her snow-shoes to tie on; the attendant 
entered with them and proceeded to offi- 
ciate for Therese, who was instantly dismiss- 
ed. The countess cast aglance at her jewel 
case which lay open upon the toilet, and then 
at the kneeling attendant. Her respiration be- 


came uneasy: the page re-entered with the) 


glass of water; she drank it off eagerly, and ex- 
claiming —“Be quick!”’—precipitately left the 
room. 

Meanwhile the count was all conjecture. The 
silence of Therese, when he declared an honor- 
able passion for her, was a mystery which he 
could not unravel. Did she doubt his sinceri- 
ty? Did she feel that she could not love him? 
Were her affections engaged to another? A 
thousand times that day he asked himself these 
questions, nor could he sleep at night with me- 
ditating upon them. Never was the sun so 
slow in rising as he appeared to the count on 
the morning that followed that night. The fe- 
ver of incertitude was almost insupportable, 
and, when at length it was day, scarcely could 
he transact the customary and not ungrateful 
occupations of the dressing-room and parlour, 


or wait for the appropriate hour of repairing to | 


the countess’s toilet-—which he intended to visit 
that morning for the last time, and merely to 
gain an interview with Therese. Scarcely had 
the clock struck, when the count’s foot was on 
the first step of her lady’s staircase. With a 
throbbing heart he knocked at the dressing 
room door and opened it. The countess was 
seated near her toilet;—behind her stood the 
attendant—before her was an open trunk, and 
near it stood Therese; while an officer of jus- 
tice, who was kneeling by the trunk, as though 
he had beenin the act of examining it, held up 
to Therese a diamond brooch, which he exhibit- 
ed with an air of low triumph and supercilious- 
ness. 

‘‘What is the matter?” involuntarily demand- 
ed the count, after he had surveyed the group 
for a moment or two. 

“Oh, nothing,” replied the countess; only I 
have missed a diamond brooch, andthe officer 
has found it in that trunk.” 

‘And to whom does that trunk belong?” in- 
quire the count, 

“Co me!” said Therese; while a smile—such 
as lofty s¢orn would give, provoked by a cause 
most foul and mean—played faintly on her lip. 
**That ismy trunk,” she repeated, “and the 
brooch was found in it; but the hand that put it 
there was not mine.” 

“Insolent!” exclaimed the countess, ‘your 
composure is the assurance of guilt, prepared 


| 


} 


may find out some means to unravel what, I 


‘‘Would you like to | own, is inexplicable to me!—If not, I must bear 


the stain of the sin which L never committed. 
—The punishment, whatever it may be, will be 
little compared to that!” 

The count glanced at the Lady Julie—her 
eye encountered his, and was instantly turned 
another way. He locked at her attendant—she 
was alternately folding and unfolding a ribbon, 
pursuing her occupation with an earnestness to 
which its importance was wholly disproportion- 
ate. He looked at Therese—she appeared 
more like the accuser than the accused, the 
Judge than the criminal. Calmly, yet sternly, 
she surveyed the one and the other; and new 
and then raised her clear eyes to heaven, with 
an expression of mingled resignation and confi- 
dence. 

*‘She isinnocent!” exclaimed the count to 
himself, and with that kind of deep-drawn sigh 
which one might imagine, announces transition 
from suspended vitality to resuscitation. 

Therese heard it. Involuntarily she looked 
at the count. She read in his countenance, 
which beamed melting upon her, the thoughts 
that were passing in his soul.—He believed 
that she was innocent! Her cheek coloured till 
the richest vermilion would not have been deep 
enough to paint its dye; there were two or three 
slight convulsive movements of {her fair throat, 
and the maid burst into a shower of tears! 

“You may go, sir!” said the countess, ad- 
dressing the officer: ‘*1 am sorry for the un- 
happy girl, and do not wish the law to take its 
course.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Therese: ‘I go along 
with you!—-I am your prisoner!” 

am forbidden to take you into custody,” 
said the officer, turning, as he was in the act of 
going out of the door, * and cannot.” 

‘‘What shall | do?” ejaculated Therese. 

‘* Surrender yourselfto the mayor,” remarked 
the count. 

“It shall be done,” said Therese, relocking 
the trunk; and hastily left the room. 

Therese surrendered herself to the mayor; 
the countess and the attendant were summoned 


and examined; the officer proved the finding | 


of the jewel in Therese’s trunk, and she was 
committed for trial. 

And now nothing occupied all Paris but the 
count’s passion for Therese, and the crime with 
which she had been charged. Her rejection of 
pardon, her voluntary surrender, her extraordi- 
nary beauty, and the fortitude with which she 
bore her imprisonment, were the theme of eve- 
ry tongue. The dignity, too, with which she 
conducted herself towards the Duke de B . 
was the subject of encomium and astonishment: 
he had called to wait upon her, but she per- 
emptorily refused to see him. he had sent the 
first legal opinion in Paris to her, toundertake 
her cause; but, the moment she learned by 
whom the advocate had been employed, she 
firmly declined his services. The count, too, 
applied in vain to see her sister, the Baroness 
C , to accompany him; when he was admit- 
ted—and by that lady, now, were the legal ad- 
visers employed who were to conduct the de- 
fence of Therese. 

The day of trial aproached. Upon the eve 
of that day, the baroness and the count paid 
their customary visit to the prison. As they 
were going in, they were informed that Therese 
had been engaged all that morning with a stran- 
ger, who had the appearance of having recent- 
ly arrived in Paris, and was still with her; and 
they were debating whether they should wait 
or call again—when a remarkably handsome 
young man, in military undress, issued from the 
passage leading to the room in which Therese 
was confined, and, hastily passing them, went 
out. The count’s heart throbbed. 

“Who is that?” hastily interrogated he 

“ The stranger,” replied the person whom he 
addvessed: * She is now alone.” 

The count mechanically followed the baron- 
ess into Therese’s apartment. His passion had 
assumed a deep and settled character. His law- 
yers had assured him that she was certain of 
being acquitted; and he had resolved that the 
moment she regained her freedom, he would 
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fully apprised his sister of his intention; who, 
being a sensible, though a proud woman, im- 
plicitly and at once gave in to his views the mo- 


to divert him from his object—a step of the 
| propriety of which every succeeding interview 
| with Therese still more and more convinced her. 
| Yet was the count uncertain as to the state of 
| Therese’s heart, which, as he never saw her 
alone, he had little opportunity of ascertaining. 
| Seldom she looked at him, or he might perhaps 

have read it in her eye, seldom she spoke to 

him, or the tone of her voice might have given 
_ him some insight into it. In short, she maintain- 


im plore her to trust it to his keeping. He had | which a profound ravine divides us, without any 


| thing to snatch at should we fail to clear it, and 


ment she satisfied herself that it was impossible | 


eda markedand strict reserve towards the count. | 


which was the more irksome to him from the 
frankness with which she communicated with 


_ment continually haunted him, and frequent 


| frank /to him and to every body! 
| his sister. The fear of some previous attach- | 


with nothing but torrent or the rock to receive 
us! 

So lost was the count in his meditations, it 
was not until full three hours past the appointed 
time that he remembered his promise to call 
upon the baroness. He hastened back to the 
prison: “Was Therese alone?”—*‘No.” Who 
was with her?” The stranger.” The count 
felt chilled from head to foot; he tottered down 
the steps of the prison, and reachea home he 
knew not how. Dinner was waiting—He could 
not partake of it. Some friends were expect- 
ing him—He could not see them. The mar- 
quis of R——had been there, and said he would 
call again in the evening—He must be denied 
The count rushed 
up stairs to his chamber, and locked himself in. 

Early upon the morning of the trial was the 


'were his misgivings, although they were still! baroness with Therese. She found her attired 


| outnumbered by his hopes. 
ever, almost vanished when he saw the hand- 
| some stranger, who had been all that morning 
/alone with Therese; and he stood before the 
fair captive speechless and cast down, as one 
who had been visited by some unexpected and 
astounding calamity. 

“Isany thing the matter?” asked Therese, 
alarmed at the count’s appearaace: ‘Is any 
| thing the matter?” repeated she, approaching 
him and taking his hand, then instantly dropping 
it again. 

‘*Nothing,” answered the count, with-a smile, 
relieved by the earnestness of Therese’s man- 
ner: “nothing is the matter. Would Therese be 
unhappy were it otherwise?” 

‘‘Certainly,” said Therese, relapsing into her 
usual distance. 

The count thought of the stranger again.— 
“ You havehad a visitor this morning,” said the 
count. 

A friend,” said she, with a sigh. 

** And nothing more?” inquired the count.- 
Therese wassilent. “Come,” said the count to 
the baroness, “I fear we intrude upon Therese 
—at least ny company can be dispensed with. 


you in an hour.” 

* My loid! my lord!” cried Therese, as the 
count was departing, “‘you go in displeasure! — 
| Something has offended you! What is it, my 
lord? If the fault lies with me, let me know it, 
that I may repair it or atone for it.” 

“You mistake, Therese,” replied the count, 
unwilling tocome to an explanation with her 
|in her present circumstances, especially as his 
sister was present; and somewhat soothed again 


| by the energetic warmth of her appeal. 

| 

| mistake. All’s well; only summon all your 
composure for to-morrow; till then adieu, The- 


| rese!” 


The latter, how- | in black. 


You, if you like, can stay, and [ shall call for | 


**Why not dress in white?” inquired 
the baroness. 

** | wear,” replied Therese, “the dress that I 
shall wear for ever, unless Providence has or- 
dained that I shall take it off to-day.” 

The baroness asked her how she felt. 

** Prepared,” was her answer. Ever since 
she had entered the prison, she had accustomed 
herself to regard her conviction as certain. — 
** Because,” added she, ‘* the efforts that we 
make to meet calamity as we ought, although it 
should not arrive, are never thrown away; 
whereas, by indulging in anticipations of good 
fortune, we aggravate the pain of disappoint- 
ment.” The baroness gazed upon the beautiful 
moralist, and was silent. ‘ Lhave bade good 
bye in time,” continued Therese, **to hopes, 
from which, had I permitted myself to cherish 
them, it might have cost me my life to part.” 
Her eyes were cast down while she uttered 
this; she sighed deeply, and raising them, en- 
countered the kind but penetrating looks of the 
baroness. 

“Youare a wonder!” exclaimed the latter, 
**and deserve to be the wife of a prince!” The 
maiden’s eyes fell again, and a faint blush rose 
upon her check. “ Therese,” continued the 


| baroness, “I am as confident of your innocence 


| 


| court to-day. 


in this affair as lam of my own. I need not 
tell you whatthe count thinks of you. We are 
resolved that the whole world shall see how 
much we honour you, whatsoever may be the 
issue of this trial. This is the richest of our 
family jewels, and is known to all the nobility 
of Paris—hundreds of whom will be in the 
Itis known to be mine. It has 


| notits fellowin France for the weight and lustre 


You 


| Butthe slight relief which the count had re- | 


| ceived from Therese’s manner of accosting him, 
| vanished as soon as he found himself alone.— 
| The handsome stranger engrossed his thoughts, 


‘and kept him onthe rack with conjecture and | 


| apprehension. 
| est such a woman as Therese! one whom such 
}a woman would be likely to love with all her 
heart and soul!—to love lastingly—exclusive- 
ily!” Though it was little mtore than a glimpse 
| which he had caugi:t of him, yet that glimpse 
have the count the impression of a man of lofty 
principle and fine sensibility. “If the affec- 
tions of Therese were engaged, it was he, and 
he only, who was the master of them;—He was 
the man?’ With some persons surmise is speed- 
ily converted into certainty; scarcely does the 
|shadow stand before them, when it fills, or 
seems to fill, into substance. Such was the case 
| with the count. He wandered through the 
| suburbs of Paris, musing upon the utter frus- 
itration of his fondly cherished hopes by the 
union of Therese with the stranger. ‘* She was 
lost to him!’;—and how every thing else van- 
‘ished along with her!—title, fortunes relative, 


friend,—yea, the whole world!—in the place of 


'which nothing appeared but a viod, without a 
ke 

| single object of solicitude to interest or even oc- 
icupy him. Sois it even with love. Except the 


, woman of our heart, there is not an object of 


* He was just the man to inter- | 


‘human desire, the loss of which, when the mind | 
is inits full vigour, is attended for the time with | 


|a feeling of utter desolation. The death of one 


| hope is the birth of another; from chagrin at | 
‘which he took in Therese, and construed into 


| the failure of the present speculation, we turn 
to anticipation of success in the prosecution of a 
future one, which is ever at hand to engross 
‘and solace us; but the miscarraige of the lover 
| is the missing of a leap which is to carry us over 
into some rare delicious spot of fair earth, from 


of the diamonds. You shall wear it. It stamps 
yon as the object of our love and respect. It 
proclams our contempt for the aspersion which 
has been cast upon you, ‘Take it,” she repeat- 
ed, throwing a necklace of brillancy over The- 
rese’s neck, andat the same moment catching 
the astonished maid, subdued and all dissolved 
in tears, to her bosom. 

They were interrupted by the entrance of 
the jailer, who informed Therese that the court 
was waiting for her. 

The summons recalled her self-possession.— 
“In a minute,” she said: and in a minute her 
countenance was clear and smiling. 

** You are ready, I see,” said the baroness. 

“| am,” replied Therese. 

“Come, then,” said the baroness, “I shall ac- 
company you into court.” 

Never met the baroness such a look as that 
which was turned upon her by Therese. There 
was an effort to speak; a smile that acknowledg- 
ed her inability to do so; a pressure of the fair 
maid’s heart by her hand—a sigh—and nothing 
more. 

The court was crowded, Half the nobility of 
France was there; many had been attracted from 
distant parts by the fame of the approaching 
trial; and thousands, who have been bafled in 
their attempts to gain admission, surrounded 
the building without. The noble friends of the 
countess were seated in the vicinity of the part 
allotted to witnesses; opposite to them were the 
counsel of Therese, with the count, whose 
looks, pale and languid, bore the traces of the 
last day’s agitation, and of the night of restless- 
uess and fever which had succee led that day. 
By all who knew the count, or to whom he was 
pointed out, this was set down to the interest 


unfavourable omen, as to the issue of the trial. 
At length, upon a movement in that part of the 
court where the prisoner was expected to enter 
the buzz that had been kept up by the inter- 
change of a thousand mingled questions and re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
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plies, given in an under breath, subsided, and 
was succeeded bya dead silence, which be- 
came if possible, more breathless, when the ma- 
jestic form ot the baroness appeared, supporting 
the fair Therese. 
Upon her entrance, the baroness curtsied to 
the court, with anair which implied rather an 
assertion ofher own dignity than an acknow- 
ledgment of deference; she then led Therese to 
the front, and contemplating her for a moment 
or two with an expression of satisfaction at the 
conscious innocence which was eloquently 
painted in her looks and demeanor, she imprint- 


a kiss upon each of her cheeks, and retired | 


about half a pace behind her. 

The indictment having been read, the coun- 
sel for the prosecution opened the the pleadings. 
He was a middle aged man, more indebted to 
family influence than to talent for the office 
which he held—that of advocate for the crown. 
He stated the particulars of the case; the miss- 
ing of the jewel by the countess; her suspi- 
cions of Therese; the searching of Therese’s 
trunk, and the finding of the jewel secreted 
in it. He then descanted upon the lady’s cle- 
mency; and, passing on to Therese’s rejection 
of forgiveness, exerted all his sophistry to inva- 
lidate the merit of that act. ‘*Remember,” said 
the advocate, “‘remember who was present—A 
nobleman who had declared an honorable pas- 
sion for the prisoner—had made her the proffer 
of his hand!—to ally herself to whose house 
might have been an object of ambition to the 
daughter of the most illustrious family in France! 
What bounds would you set to desperation ina 
predicament like that, where aggrandisement, 
beyond the wildest dreams of aspiring fancy, 
was to be exchanged for the contempt and de- 
sertion attendant upon a blasted character!— 
What chance of retrievement, howsoever des- 
perate, would notbe caught at, where death 
itself was to be preferred to the frustration of 
hope? Look at the collected girl who stands 
before you!—upon whose youthful nerves that 
solemn seat of justice—this array of learning 
and searching deliberation—this crowded con- 
course, produce not the slightest impression! 
What might you not expect from the intre- 
pidity—I will not say effrontery—I will not say 
boldness ” At the commencement of 
this appeal to the deportment of Therese, the 
advocate looked full upon the fair prisoner, at 
whom he had glanced before. Ashe perused 
the ingenious face, where blandness and beau- 
ty sat equally enthroned; as he read in it, traced 
by the hand of Heaven itself, a refutation, in 
eloquence surpassing the advocacy ofa thousand 
tongues, his confidence wavered, his collected- 
ness began to forsake him, and he was obliged 
to turn another way. And a new source of dis- 
comfiture awaited him; he saw, by the looks of 
the court,that his embarrassment was perceived 
—scarce a countenance but betrayed the smile 
that triumphed at its detection. He felt con- 
founded—he faltered—he stopped!— “I feel 
it unnecessary,” said he at length, ‘‘to dilate 
upon this point; I shall trouble the court no fur- 
ther, but proceed to call my witnesses;”’ and he 
sat down. 

The countess was summoned. Her examina- 
ation was brief. That ofthe officer, who fol- 
lowed her, occupied about the same time. The 
attendant was the next witness, and underwent 
a strict cross-examination. 

‘Do you entertain any ill-will towards the 
prisoner’” asked the counsel of Therese. 

‘*None.” 

“Have you ever quarrelled with her?” 

“No.” 

“Do you truly believe that she deposited the 
jewel in her trunk?” 

* “Tf do not like to think ill of any one.” 

“That is not an answer to my question:—Do 
you believe that she put it there?” 

‘‘How else could it have come there?” 

‘*Answer me, Yes or No,” said the advocate. 
“Do you believe that Therese secreted the jew- 
el in her trnnk? Yes or No?” 

“Yes!” at last faltered out the attendant. 

“Now my girl,” continued the advocate, pay 
heed to what you say—remember you are up- 
on your oath!—Will you swear that you did not 
put it there yourself?” 

There was a pause and a profound silence. 
After about a minute had elapsed—*“wWel]?” 
said the advocate. 

Another pause; while inan assembly where 
hundreds of human hearts were throbbing, not 
an individual stirred or even appeared to breathe 
such was the pitch of intensity to which the 
suspense of the court was wound up. 

“Well,” said the advocate a second time, 


“will youanswer me? Will you swear that you 
yourself did not put the jewel into Therese’s 
| trunk?” 

| 

“1 will,” at last said the attendant boldly. 
**You swear it?” 

do.” 


‘‘And why did you not answer me at once?” 
| I do not like that such questions should be 
put to me,” replied the attendant. 

For a minute ortwo the advocate was silent. 
A feeling of disappointment seemed to pervade 
the whole court; now and then a half suppress 
‘ed sigh was heard; and here and there a hand- 
kerchief was lifted to an eye which was no soon- 
er wiped than it was turned again upon The- 
rese with an expression of the most lively com- 
|miseration. The maid herself was the only in- 
dividual who appeared perfectly at her ease; 
even the baroness looked as if her firmness was 
on the point of giving way, as she drew closer 
to Therese, round whose waist she now had 
passed her arm. 

‘You have done with the witness?’ said the 
advocate for the prosecution. 

‘No,’ replied the other, and reflected for a 
moment or two longer. At length, ‘Have you 
any keys of your own” said he. 

‘I have.’ 

‘I know you have,’ said the advocate. 
they about you?’ 

*Yes.” 

‘Is not one of them broken?’ 

After a pause—‘Yes.’ 

‘Show them me!’ 

The witness, after searching some time in 
her pocket, took the keys out and presented 
them. 

‘Let the trunk be brought into the court,’ 
said the advocate. 

‘Now, my girl,’ resumed the advocate, ‘at- 
tend to the questions which I am gong to put 
to you, and deliberate well before you reply, 
because I have those to produce who will an- 
swer them truly should you fail to doso. Were 
you ever in the service of a monsieur 3t Ange?” 

‘Yes,’ replied the attendant, evidently discon- 
certed. 

‘Did you not open, in that gentlemay’s house, 
a trunk that was not your own?’ 

‘Yes,’ with increased confusion. 

‘Did you not take from that trunk an article 
that was not your own?’ 

‘Yes; but I put it back again.’ 

‘I know you put it back again,’ said the ad- 
vocate. ‘You see, my girl, I am acquainted 
with the whole affair: but before you put it 
back again, were you not aware that you were 
observed? 

The witness was silent. 

‘Who observed you’—Was it not your mis- 
tress?’—-Did she not accuse you of intended 
theft?—-Were you not instantly discharged?’ 
successively asked the advocate, without elicit- 
ing any reply. ‘Why do you not answer, girl” 
peremptorily demanded he. 

‘If you are determined to destroy my charac- 
ter,’ said the witness, bursting into tears, *‘I can- 
not help it.’ 

“No,’’ rejoined the advocate, ‘I do not in- 
tend to destroy a character; I mean to save one 
—one which, before you quit the court, I shall 


‘Are 


the advocate pointing towards Therese. 

The trunk was here brought in. ‘You know 
that trunk’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Whose is 

‘It belongs to the prisoner.’ 

‘And these are your keys!’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Were these keys out of your possession the 
day before that trunk was searched, and the 
jewel found in it?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Nor the day before that again?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Now mind what you are saying: you swear 
that for two days preceding the morning upon 
which that trunk was searched those keys were 
never once out of your own possession?” 

‘I do.’ 

‘Will not one of these keys open that trunk?’ 

The witness was silent. 

‘Never mind!—we shall try. As readily as if 
it had been made for it!’ resumed the advocate, 
applying the key and lifting the lid. 

‘There may be fifty keys in the court, that 
would do the sume thing,’ interposed the public 
prosecutor. 

‘True,’ rejoined his brother: ‘but this is not 
one of them,’ added he, holding up the other 


prove to be as free from soil as the snow of the | 
arm which is leaning upon that bar?’ continued | 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


key, ‘for she tried this key first, and broke, as 
you see, the ward in the attempt. 

‘How will you prove that?’ inquired the pro. 
secutor. 

‘By producing the separate part.’ 

‘Where did you find it?’ 

‘In the lock,’ emphatically exclaimed thead. 
vocate. 

A groan was heard--the witness had fainted. 
She was instantly removed. 

A smith was the next witness. He proved that 
he had been employed to take off the lock, in 
order to ascertain if any attempt had been made 
to force it, and that upon removing it, he found 
a piece of a broken ward in it. The piece was 
produced, and found exactly to match the key. 
The prosecutor gave up his cause; and the wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs and the clapping of hands 
announced the complete vindication of the in- 
nocent Therese, who, half overcome, stood fol- 
ded in the arms of the baroness. 

Anxiously had Count Theodore watched the 
proceedings of the day, though other matters 
had alsoa share in his thoughts. Immediately 
upon entering the court he looked round for 
the stranger—he was not there; and the count 
breathed more freely. When Therese and his 
sister appeared, he was the first individual upon 
whom the eye of the former rested; she remark- 
ed his wan and haggard looks, and there was 


were balm to his wounded spirit; and he smiled 
his thanks to her. Nothing could exceed his 
agitation as the cross-examination of the atten- 
dant proceeded, except the tumult of his feel- 
ing at the complete exposure of her perjury, 
by the discovery of the infamous means which 
she had resorted to, to effect the destruction of 
Therese. Then it was that as he thought, The- 
rese cast a look upon him, such as he had never 
received from her before—a look in which gra- 
titude and exultation shone, but threw fortha 
beam, too warm and too bright for their own 
light alone to have producedit. It played bat 
a moment or two upon him, when it was wita- 
drawn; but the glow which it spread through 
his heart departed not with it. The chalice of 
happiness which he thought had been spilled, 
stood full again before him: and where, an hour 
ago, he poured upon the embers of extinguish- 
ed hope, he now beheld nothing but rekindling. 
He made his way out of court, regardlessly put- 
ting aside every individual that impeded it;—he 
flew to the prison—a step or two brought him 
to the door of Therese’s apartment; without 
knock or warning ofany kind, he entered—he 
started back!—she was locked in the arms of 
the stranger! The shock was too much—the 
room swam before him, and vanished. 

He recovered with the sensations of one who 
awakes from some horrible dream; the first ob- 
jects that he saw were the stranger and the bar- 
oness standing by him. He looked around for 
Therese—she was not there. At length he be- 
came conscious that he was leaning upon the 
breast of some person, whose arm encircled his 
neck; he suddenly turned and looked up; he 
met the eyes of Therese, fixed strainingly upon 
him, with an expression that shot life into his 
soul. 

‘Is it true?’ he exclaimed, withdrawing him- 
self from her, and at the same time extending 
his arms:—she threw herself into them, and 
thrillingly they closed around her! 

The stranger was the brother of Therese.— 
He was in the service, and his merit had raised 
him to the rank of captain. By some unaccoun- 
table means, for upwards of five years they had 
lost sight of one another. A relation, under 
whose protection he had left her, had recently 
died, and left her utterly unprovided for; when 
she sought and obtained aservice with the coun- 
tess. ‘The report of the accusation which had 
been brought against her, and of the count’s 
passion for her, having spread far and wide, at 
last reached the ears of her brother; he hasten- 
ed up to Paris, and found every thing confirmed; 
but, at her earnest entreaty, kept their relation- 
ship concealed till the trial should be over. 

‘Then she is mine!’ in a transport of exulta- 
tion exclaimed the count, 

‘She is, my lord!’ replied the brother: ‘nor is 
this the first honour of the kind that your fami- 
ly has conferred upon ours.’ 

‘How so”’ inquired the count. 

‘One of your ancestors espoused an ancestor 
of my sister’s and mine.’ 

‘The name?’ eagerly asked the count. 

‘Therese |’Estrange,’ was the reply, 

The count’s banqueting room was one blaze 


of light. At the head of its sumptuous board, 


an anxiety and a tenderness in her gaze, which | 


— mistress of the 
count, surrounded by hi 

and the choicest of his inti- 
Chey were at supper—the 
re ed, and the nearest of his 
kinsmen rising, demanded a chalice of gold!— 
"Twas brought; he filled it to the brim and 

bowing to the lady and the count, he drank— 
‘To the bridegroom and bride!’ It. was the da 

after the trial; and upon the morning of that 


day a second and fairer Th h: 
ed on the family tree. crese had been graft. 


sat a lady—the fit and 
feast; at its foot sat the 
illustrious relatives, 
mates and friends. 

viands were remoy 


Saturpay, Decemper 14, 1833. 


MUTINY AND MURDER ON BOARD A 
STEAM BOAT. 

We derive the following particulars from a 
late number of the Cincinnati Gazette. On the 
twentieth of last month, two of the deck hands 
of the steam-boat Freedom, plying between 
New Orleans and Louisville, were sent into the 
hoid to regulate some freight preparatory to 
getting it out. One of them letting the candle 
fall, was beaten for the offence by the other, 
whose name was James Algeo. 


Some time after this one of the deck passengers, 
whose name was Barns, while standing by the fires, 
hearing of the circumstance, remarked that he should 
like to whip just such a man as Algeo. On hearing 
this Algeo stepped forward to give him battle, when 
Barns drew his pistol and retreated to the inner part 
of the deck. Aigeo went to some of his companions, 
borrowed a Spsnish knife, returned to the deck, 
broke down the door, and pursued Barns to the stern 
of the boat, where, after making several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to stab said Barns, he struck one of the 
stanchions of the boat in such a manner that the knife 
dropped, which was immediately seized by Barns, 
who now inflicted seven wounds on the body of Al- 
geo, of which six were mortal. While Barns was 
thus busily engaged, he was stabbed in the back by 
John Walker, one of Algeo’s companions. This oe- 
eurred about 11 A, M. During the rest of the day 
Algeo was constantiy entreating his companions to 
avenge his death, for he was aware that his time in 
this world was short; but asthey did not seem to pay 
much attention to his entreaties, the captain and pas- 
sengers did not feel the least uneasy for the safety of 
Baras, whose wound was butslight. It seems, how- 
ever, that more attention was paid to them than was 
supposed, for at about 3 o’clock in the morning of 
the 21st, the unfortunate Barns was shot while lying 
in his hammock. The perpetrator of this cowardly 
deed was not known—though suspicion at once rested 
upon John Walker, who had not been seen for seve- 
ral hours. At 6 o’clock the boat was searched trom 
top to bottom, but nothing of Walker could be found 
During the rest of the day little of consequence oc- 
curred, excepting the constant drunkenness of the 
mate and sailors, who, by their threats, very plainly 
showed that they were displeased with the captain 
and passengers for offering a reward of five hundred 
dollars for the discovery of the unknown murderer, 


A few nights after a plot was discovered, 
which if carried into execution, would have de- 
stroyed the boat as well asthe passengers. The 
boat was again searched, and Walker found in 
the hold. The plot alluded toappeared to be 
as follows.—A slow match was to have been 
put to two kegs of powder, which were in the 
hold; the six mutineers were to make their 
escape by means of the small boat, leaving the 
rest to their fate. 

Upwards of 50 cabin and 100 deck passengers 
left the boat at Memphis, on the 21st, on account 
of the threats made by Robinson [the mate] and 
the sailors, where they published a card highly 
complimentary to the conduct of Captain Philip 
Richardson. Some of the mutincers have been 
arreated and imprisoned. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, have pub- 
lished a most valuable work for schools and col- 
leges, under the annexed title: 

‘Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigono- 
metry, with its applications to the principles of 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy; with the 
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Logarithmic 
J. R. Young, 


tical Geometry, &c. 
original researches on Spherical Geometry; by 


T. S. Davies—the whole revised and corrected 
by J. D. Williams, author of ‘Key to Hutton’s 
Mathematics,’ ” &c. 


and Trigonometrical Tables—by 
author of the Elements of Analy- 


The work is beautifully printed on fine white | 


paper, and the information it contains, we are 
assured by those who have examined it, is of the 


most accurate character. 


a work in two volumes, that has within a cay or 
two been issued from the press of Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers. It isfrom the pen of the author of 
“Mothers and Daughters,” and contains six 
stories, among the very best that have appeared 
in print for years. Each volume comprises three. 
Those in the first are entitled, the Second Mar- 
riage, My Place in the Country, and the Pavi- 
lion—those in the second, the Old and the Young 
Bachelor, Relations from India, and the Intri- 
gante. We commend the Sketch Book to the 
attention of our readers, confident that if they 
peruse one story, they will not throw the work 
aside until they have gone through both vo- 


lumes. 


§ELECTIONS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N, P. WILLIS. 


The Adriatic—Albania—gay costumes and beauty of 
the Albanese—Capo d’Istria—Trieste resembles 
an American town—visit to the Austrian authori- 
ties of the province—curiosity of the inhabitants 
—gentlemanly reception by the military comman- 
dant—-visit to Vienna—singular notions of the Aus- 
trians respecting the Americans--~similarity of the 
scenery to that of New England—meeting with 
German students—frequent sight of soldiers and 
military preparations—-picturesque scenery of 
Styria. 

The Doge of Venice had a fair bride in the Adri- 
atic. Itis the fourth July, and with the Italian Cape 
Colonna on our left, and the long, low coast of Alba- 
nia shading the horizon on the east, we sre gazing 
upon her from the deck of the first American trigate 
that has floated upon her bosom. We head for Ve- 
nice, and there is a stir of anticipation on board, felt 
even through the hilarity of our cherished anniver- 
sary. lam the only one inthe ward-room to whom 
that wonderful city is familiar, and I feel as if L had 
forestalled my own happiness—the first impression 
of it is so enviable, 

It is difficult to coneeive the gay costumes and 
handsome features of the Albanese, existing in these 
barren mountains that bind the Adriatic. It has been 
but acontinued undulation of rock and sand, for three 
days past; and the closer we hug tothe shore, the 
more we lookat the broad canvass above us, and 
pray for wind. We make Capo a’Jstria now, a 
small town nestled in a curve of the sea, and an 
hour or two more will bring usto Trieste, where we 
drop anchor, we hope, for many an hour of novelty 
and pleasure. 

Trieste lies sixty or eighty miles from Venice, 
across the head of the gulf. The shore between is 
piled up tothe sky with the **blue FPrali mountains;” 
and from the town of Trieste, the low coast of Istria 
breaks away at a right angle to the south, forming 
the eastern bound of the Adriatic, As we ran into 
the harbour on our last tack, we passed close uncer 
the garden walls of the villa of the ex-queen of 
Naples, a lovely spot just in the suburbs. The pa- 
lace of Jerome Bonaparte was also pointed out to us 
by the pilot on the bill just above. They have both 
removed since to Florence, and their palaces are oc- 
cupied by English. We dropped anchor within a 
half mile of the pier, and the flags of a dozen Ame- 
rican vessels were soon distinguished among the va- 
rious colours of the shipping in the port. 

1 accompanied Commodore Patterson to-day on a 
Visit of ceremony to the Austrian authorities of the 
province. We made our way with difficulty through 
the people, crowding in hundreds to the water-side, 
and following us with the rude freedom of a show- 
man’s audience, The vice-governor, a polite but 
Frenchified German count, received us with every 
profession of kindness, His Parisian gestures sat 
ill enough upon his national high cheek-bones, lank 
hair and heavy shoulders, We left him to call upon 
the military commandant, an Irishman, who occu- 
pies part of the palace of the ex-king of Westphalia. 
Our reception by him was gentlemanly, cordial and 
dignified. 1 think the Irish are, after all, the best 


mannered people in the world, They are found in 
every country, as adventurers for honour, and they 
They fol- 
and acquire a foreign language, 
retain their heart, and in the 
They are Irishmen always.— 


change neither in character nor manner. 
low foreign fashions, 
but in the first they 
latter their brogue, 


| Count Nogent is high in the favour of the emperor, 
| has the commission of a field marshal, and is mar- 
ried to a Neapolitan princess, who is a most accom- 


To which are added some | ee and lovely woman, and related to most of 


€ royal houses of Europe. His reputation as a 
soldier is well known, and he seems to me to have 
_ no drawback to the enviableness of his life, except 
| its expatriation. 
| lrieste is a busy, populous place,resembling eur 
new towns in America. We took a stroll through 
| the principal streets after our visits were over, and I 
was surprised at the splendour of the shops, and the 
| elegance of the costumes and equipages, It is said 
| to contain thirty thousand inhabitants, 
Vienna.—The frigates were to lie three or four 
weeks at Trieste, 


our arrival, and the other half waited impatiently 
| their turn of absence. Vienna was but some four 
| hundred miles distant, and I might never be so near 
| again. Ona rainy evening, at nine o’clock, | left 

['rieste in the ‘‘eil-wagon,” with a German courier, 
| and commenced the ascent of the spur of the Friuli 

mountains that overhangs the bay. 

_My companions inside were, a merchant from 
Gratz, a fantastical and poor Hungarian count, a 
Corfu shop-keeper, andan Italian ex-militaire and 
present apothecary, going to Vienna to marry a lady 
whom he had never seen. Aftera little bandying 
of complimens in German, of which I understood 
nothing except that they were apologies for the inces- 
sant smoking of three pipes, the conversation, for- 
tunately for me, settled into Italian. The mountain 
was steep and very high, and my friends soon grew 
conversible. ‘The novelty of two American frigates 
ia the harbour naturally decided the first topic.— 
Our Gratz merchant was surprised at the light co- 
lour of the officers he had seen, and doubted if they 
were not Englishmen in the American service. He 
had always heard Americans were black. ‘* They 
are so,”’ said the soldier-apothecary; “I saw the real 
Americans yesterday in a boat quite black.” (One 
of the cutters of the Constellation has a negro crew, 
which he had probably seen at the pier.) The as- 
sertion seemed to satisfy the doubts of all partres.— 
They had wondered how such a beautiful ships could 
come from a savage country, It was now explained. 
“They were bought from the English, and officered 
by Englishmen.” I was too much amused with their 
speculations to undeceive them; and with my head 
thrust half out of the window to avoid choking with 
the smoke of their pipes, I gazed back at the glitter- 
ing lights of the town below, and indulged the never 
palling sensation of a first entrance into a new coun- 
try. The lantern atthe peak of the ‘United States” 
was the last thing | saw as we rose the brow of the 
mountain, and started off on a rapid trot towards 
Vienna, 

I awoke at daylight with the sudden stop of the 
earriage. We were at the low door of a German 
tavern, and a clear, rosy, goodhumored looking girl 
bade us good morning, as we alighted one by one. 
The phrase was so like English, that L asked for a 
basin of water in my mother tongue. The similarity 
served me again. She brought it without hesitation; 
but the question she asked me as she set it down 
wus like nothing that had ever entered my ears. ‘The 
count smiled at my embarrassment, and explained 
that she wished to know if | wanted soap. 

I was struck with the cleanliness of every thing. — 


scrubbing. Breakfast was brought in immediately, 
eggs, rolls and coffee, the latter in a glass bottle like 
a chemist’s retort, corked up tightly, and wrapped 
ina snowy napkin. It was an excellent breaktast, 
served with cleanliness and good humour, and cost 
about fourteen cents each. Even from this single 


simple manners and kind feelings. ‘The conductor 
gravely kissed the cheek of the girl who had waited 
on us, my companions lit their pipes afresh, and the 
postillion, in cocked hat and feather, blew a stave of 
a waltz on his horn, and fell into a steady trot, which 
he kept up with phlegmatic perseverance to the end 
of his post. 

As we get away from the sea, the land grows 
richer, and the farm houses more frequent. We 
are ip the Dutchy of Carniola, forty or fifty miles 
from Trieste. How very unlike Italy and France, 
aud how very like New England itis! There are 
no ruined castles, nor cathedrals. Every village has 
its small white church with a tapering spire, large 
manufactories cluster on the water courses, the smal! 
rivers are rapid and deep, the horses are large and 
strong, the barns immense, the crops heavy, the 
people grave and hard at work, and not a pauper by 
the post together. We are very far north, too, and 
the climate 1s like New England. The wind, though 
itis midsummer, is bracing, and there is no travel- 
ling as in Italy, with one’s hat off and breast open, 
dissolving at midnight in the luxury of the soft air. 
The houses, too, are ugly and comfortable, staring 
with paint, and pierced in all directions with win- 
dows. The children are white headed and serious. 
The hills are half covered with woods, and clusters 
of elms are left here and there through the meadows 
as if their owners could afford to let them grow fora 
shade tothe mowers. 1 was perpetually exclaiming, 
“how like America!” ‘ 

We dined at Laybach. My companions had found 
out by my passport that 1 was an American, and 
their curiosity was most amusing. 
the arrival of the two frigates had reached the capital 
of Illyria, and with the assistance of the information 
of my friends, I found myself an object of universal 


; P ; One half of the officers had taken | 
‘The Sketch Book of Fashion” is the title of| the steamboat for Venice on the second evening of 


The tables, chairs and floors looked worn away with | 


meal, it seemed to mel had entered a country of 


attention. The crowd around the door of the hotel, 
looked into the windows while we were eating, and 
followed meround the house as if 1 had been a sav- 
age. One of the passengers told me they connected 
| the arrival of the ships with some political object, and 
thought I might be the envoy. The landlord asked 
me if we had potatoes in our country. 

I took a walk through the city after dinner with 
my mincing friend, the count. The low, two story 
wooden houses, the sidewalks enclosed with trees, 
| the matter of fact looking people, the shut windows, 
| and neat white churches remind me again strongly of 
|America. It was like the more retired streets of 

Portland or Portsmouth. The Illyrian language 
| Spoken here, seemed to me the most inarticulate 
succession Of sounds I have ever heard. In crossing 
| the bridge inthe centre of the town, we met a party 
| of German students travelling on foot with their 
|knapsacks. My friend spoke tothem to gratify my 

curiosity. I wished to know where they were goiog. 
| They all spoke French and Italian, and seemed in 
high heart, bold, cheerful, snd intelligent. They 
_ were bound for Egypt, determined to seek their for- 
tunes in the service of the present reforming and 
‘liberal Pasha, Their enthusiasm, when they were 
told I was an American, quite thrilled me. They 


Closed about me and looked into my eyes, as if they 


| expected to read the spirit of freedom in them. I 
was taken by the armsat last, and almost forced into 
a beer shop. The large tankards were filled, each 


touched mine and the others, and ‘‘America” was | 


| drank with a grave earnestness of manner that moved 


| my heart within me. They shook me by the hand on | 


| parting, and gave mea blessing in German, which 
| as the old count translated it, was the first word I 
| have learnt of their language. We had met constantly 
| parties of them on the road. They all dress alike, 
| in long travelling frocks of brown stuff, and small 
| green caps with straight visors; but, coarsely as they 
are clothed, and humbly as they seem to be faring, 
| their faces bear always a mark that can never be mis- 
taken. They look like scholars. 

The roads, by the way, are crowded with pedes- 
trians. It seems to be the favourite mode of travel- 
| ling in this country. We have scarce met a car- 
| riage, and Ihave seen, I am sure, in one day, two 
| hundred passengers on foot. Among them is aclass 
of people peculiar to Germany. I was astonished 
| occasionally at being asked for charity by stout, well 
| dressed young men, to all appearance as respectable 
as any travellers on the road. Expressing my sur- 
prise, my companions informed me that they were 
apprentices, and that the custom or law of the coun- 
try compelled them, after completing their inden- 
tures, to travel into some distant province, and de- 
pend upon charity and their own exertions for two 
or three years before becoming masters at their trade. 
It is a singular custom, and, } should think, a useful 
lesson in hardship and self-reliance. ‘They held out 
their hats with a confident independence ot look that 
quite satisfied me they felt no degradation in it. 

We soon entered the province of Styria, and 
brighter rivers, greener woods, richer and more 
graceful uplands and meadows, do not exist in the 
world. I had thought the scenery of Stockbridge, 
in my own state, unequalled tillnow. I could believe 
myself there, were not the women alone working in 
the fields, and the roads lined for miles together 
with military wagons and cavalry upon march. The 
conscript law of Austria compels every peasant to 
serve fourteen years! and the labours of agriculture 
| fall, of course, almost exclusively upon temales.— 
Soldiers swarm like locusts through the couniry, but 
they seem as inoffensive and as much at home as the 
cattle inthe farm yards. It isa curious contrast, to 
my eye, to see parks of artillery glistening in the 
midst of a wheat field, and soldiers sitting about 
under the low thatches of these peaceful looking cot- 
tages. ido not think, among the thousands that I 
| have passed in three days travel, Lhave seen a ges- 
| ture or heard a syllable. If sitting, they smoke and 
| sit still, and if travelling, they economize motion to 
a degree that is wearisome to the eye. 

Words are limited, and the description of scene- 
ry becomes tiresome. It is a fault that the sense 

of beauty, freshening constantly on the traveller, 
_ compels him who makes a note of impressions to 
| mark every other line with the same ever-recurring 
exclamations of pleasure. I saw a hundred miles of 
unrivalled scenery in Styria, and how can I deseribe 
it?) [t were keeping silence on a world of enjoy- 
ment to pass it over. Wecome to acharming descent 
into a valley. ‘Che town beneath, the river, the em- 
bracing mountains, the swell to the ear of its bells 
| ringing some holiday, affect my imagination power- 
| fully. I took out my tablets. What shallI say? 
| How convey to your minds who have not seen it, the 
charm of a scene I can only describe as I have de- 
scribed a thousand others. —W. Y. Mirror. 


} 


NAPOLEON. 
From the German. 

Among the many endowments of Napoleon, those 
of the warrior and commander-in-chief are certainly 
the most incontestable. His right government in 
using properly the most different localities—a con- 
sequence of the innate topological capacity, bestowed 
on him by nature, and fortified by repeated practice; 
his rational and well calculated attacks; his calmness 
| and presence of mind in time of danger, all these 

eminent qualities are fully proved, by the continual 


The report of | successes of his repeated achievements, and attested 


| by those he conquered. There is as much partiality 
as untruth, in ascribing his victories only, either to 
the number of men, or to his carelessness in sacri- 


ficing them. The first was not always the case in his 
battles, and with the last his opponents, in more than 
one battle, deserve to be more reproached than he, 
The fertility of his mind, in extensive, far-combin- 
ing, grand projects, is also as undeniable, although 
doubted, and greatly by many. The intended con- 
quest of Egypt, the attempted oppression of Russia, 
and his chief, great aim, to be attained by the com- 
bination of both, viz: the humiliation of Great Bri- 
tain, ought not to be taxed by their result, or ranked 
because they failed, among the number of adventu- 
rous speculations. The means employed for their 
attainment were not at all inadeouate to the purpose, 
and afforded as much hope of success as those, by 
| far inferior means, with which once Alexander sub- 
| dued Asia, to the banks of the Indus. ’Tis the eir- 
cumspect man that is judged by the means he employ- 
ed, aud by the sufficiency of those used, but the up- 
right and great man, is only to be judged by bis aim. 
France had indeed all that she could justly wish for, 
after the conclusion of the treaties of Luneville and 
Amiens. Her frontiers towards Germany were those 
prescribed by nature. She reigned in Italy after the 
| foundation of the Cisalpine republic. In her inte- 
rior she wanted nothing but in what she enjoyed— 
| peace and tranquillity. 
The lot of Napoleon was the highest that ever fell 
to mortal man. Whatever he might have been 
blamed for, as done in the rashness of youth, appeared 
| only ata distance, or was forgotten; his station was of 
such kind, that he could do without the state, but the 
state could not do without him. The latter feared to 
lose him, bat he might resign without fear. Yet no- 
where has that maxim, that man does every thing for 
his idea, and nothing for its reality, confirmed itself 
more strongly, than in the mode of proceeding adopt- 
ed and followed by Napoleon, since the above men- 
tioned period. Careless about the peace and the 
lives of millions, and heedless of the lessous and 
warnings of history, so diligently studied by him, 
and yet so neglected, he paid only homage to the 
idea of becoming all-powerful, and pursued it with 
such an over-violent passion, that he lost the esteem 
and regard of mankiad, in the same proportion as 
such an idea annihilated in him all regard for them, 
There is no doubt that those astonishing undertak- 
ings which exhausted and terrified the whole world 
for a number of years, and those injustices which 
confused and disturbed it, are to be considered as the 
consequence of the most unnatural pride, and most 
destructive and baneful ambition: yet, it must be ad- 
mited that besides Napoleon, perhaps no man ever 
existed, during whose life so many circumstances 
united to create and foster sucha high degree of 
pride, ambition, and love of power. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The King of Prussia hasnamed Mr. D’Arnim, as 
Minister Plenipotentiary, and Envoy extraordinary 
to the king of the Belgians. 

M. Spahir, a well known literary character, has 
been sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, at 
Berlin, for having spoken slightingly of Mademoi- 
selle Sontag. 

My Eyes valta Whacker!—Power has arrived in 
America. The civic authorities of New York met 
him on his landing, and conducted him with fitting 
state to his boarding house. 

A Family Complexion.—An evening paper, says: 
his Majesty has lately launched anew and beauti« 
ful carriage, painted the family color, ¢. e. crimson. 
By this it would appear that the royal family are of 
an extremely florid complexion, 


The wealthy Russian Count Demidoff, has given 
20,000fs. for M. Delaroche the painter’s ** Death of 
Lady Jane Grey. 

Government Economy.—Matchless is the system 
of saving pursued at Portsmouth Dock Yard. All 
the old bits of brass. iron, and lead, &c. are being 
cast into pig, and sold to the highest bidder. 


The furniture of the Duchess de Berry at the Cas- 
tle of Blaye, is in possession of a carpet maker at 
Bordeaux, who is making his fortune by selling it. 

It is said that the Lord Lieutenant has struck off 
Plunkett and Blake as his advisers. 

There are 15 Baronets and Knights in the Corpo- 
ration of Dublin. 

The Crown has lost by the insolvency of postmas- 
ters through Ireland, the sum of 41,4327. 

It is general the Hon. Henry Grey, brother to the 
Premier with a salary of 20001. a year, who is ap- 
pointed Comptroller to Lord Wellesley. The Pre- 
mier’s nephew is Col. Grey, who proceeds in a few 
days to join the 7ist at Bermuda. 

Two members of Parliament have departed life 
this week, Mr. Bayntum, for York, of a broken 
heart, occasioned by distress, and Capt. Bradshaw, 
for Runeora, cut his throat from ear to ear; the lat- 
ter was a man of talent and consideration, 

Poor Knights of Windsor.—His Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to order that the designation of 
this order be altered to ‘‘Military Knights of Wind- 
sor,” by which they will be in fature called, 

Mr. and Mrs. Long Wellesley have separated, 
she in great pecuniary want, and he living at Calais, 
at the rate of 20,000/, a year. 

We understand that Hamlet has been placed in 
the hands of an eminent composer, by the talented 
double lessee Mr. Bunn. Madame Pasta is engaged to 
play Hamlet, and Madame Malibran will appear as 


the Ghost. 


| 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| 
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Pow as appeared i merica, and has alread A presumed design to assassinate two of the Cabi- ! 
iven one | net Ministers, the Duke of Richmond and Mr. 
Fads fault with his vulgarity and advise him to learn | ley, on Monday, at the Agricultural Dinner io ~ 
how to make a bow from Charles Kemble, another | erpool, was providentially defeated. A man namet 
party defends Power as dealing in the quintessence of | Evans endeavored to get in at the door,and his having 
the Irish character. | asked for the Duke of Richmond and Mr, Staoley, 
In the same journal a fellow passenger of Mr. and | gave rise to suspicions, and he was consequently ar 
Mrs. Wood begs to inform his countrymen of the | rested. On his person were found a loaded horse 
politeness of the vocalists during their voyage. _ He | pistol and two knives, formed from razors, 
says ‘such a treat of — instrumental | 
rive dinner’ was never belo 
War give the number of | Duvet BETWEEN Two Frienps. 
the mermaids attracted “every day after dinner”; One day after dinner, two officers in 


to the ship’s side! These puffs are unworthy of the | a celebrated Irish regiment, and very 


Lord Crofton, who is about to marry a davghter | intimate friends, having carried then 


of the Marquis of Anglesey, isson of the late Sir | badinage beyond the precision of mili- 
Edward Crofton, Bart. whose death, under melan- tary punctilio, a major and a captain, 
choly circumstances, occurred in 1816, and whose | 
large estates and mansion at Mote, in the county of | well known for their love ot duelling, | 


Roscommon, he inherited, In 1817 he succeeded interfered, andjat length gave the young 
his grandmother as heir apparent to the Irish Barony. 


Lord Crofton is in his 27th year. He was for some friends to understand that they must | 
time a Captain in the 7th Hussars, and is nephew of | have a shot or two at one another. As 
yp ge A bl © hich | they walked to the field of blood, with-| 

orals of the day.—A young nobleman of hig ; : © | 
fashion, about to enter into the matrimonal estate, out a grain of animosity against one an-| 
was expressing, she other day, to an eminent mem- | other, but of no little displeasure against | 


ber of Crocktord’s, his apprehension of the length . . 
and seclusion of the honey-moon. “How the deuce?” their friends upon the occasion, who 


exclaimed his lordship; ‘‘are we get through the | would listen to no excuse, apology, or) 
time?” ‘*Make your wife play ecarte with you,” re | 
plied the man of the world, ‘‘and win all her first ; “be Troll 
year’s pin-money. You will have the most submis- | opportunity of speaking to irollope | 
sive wife in London.’ apart, whispered—*I171] fire at your sec- 

A Public Nuisance.—There is at present Ulla- | ond if you'll fire at mine.”’—“Agreed,”’ 

ool, in Rosshire, a maniac of very eccentric habits. . ry r S 
He has an insuperable aversion to all kinds of cloth- replied I rollope. W hen they came 
ing, and acting, like most men, up to his principles, | upon the ground, and all due prelimin- 
has determined to wear none. He goes about literal- aries had taken place, off went their pis- 
ly naked, enters every house without distinction, Pp ‘ Pp 
gad when once in is sure to remain a night. He re- | tols together ina straight line at their 
quires meat only once in two days; but such a meal | seconds. The major and the captain 
as would satisfy him, would be sufficient for six or- d du ¢ le th f 
dinary men. He is in general, inoffensive, but if | WETe foun very ready to settie the al- 
once irritated becomes outrageous. It would surely | fair, —F'rom Consequences of an Irish 
be charity in the relations of this object (if any such Cl . 
there be) to get him placed in some asylam, rather earings. 
than allow him to wander about in such an unsightly 
manner.—Jnverness Cour. 

Ellen Tree is said to be by the English papers the 


best looking woman and the best cemic actress in gentleman what he thought of his last 
existence; and itis reported that she of late has felt « 


of lave. production, “An Ode to Sleep, 

‘Tis strange, yet not more strange than true.”— | ter replied, “you have done sO muca | 
Van Dieman’s trial | justice to the subject, that it is impossi- | 
of marriage was tried—damages laid at 200 pounds. 
We had thought the gents of this far-famed land | ble to read it without feeling its whole 
were so disposed to matrimony that any thing in the | weight. ” 
shape of a woman, would be snatched at. 

Drury Lane Theatre has been entirely ‘‘re-deco- 


rated and beautified,” as the advertisements say.— | Offices Sor life.—The Knoxville 
The prevailing colour isa light pink with Jemon 


stiles, and the ornaments are of burnished silver. | ( Tennessee) Register, speaking of the l 


There are three Russels known to the bar, and | objects of the proposed Convention ~ 


they are thus distinguished by the profession: Cri- | amend the Constitution of that State, 
minal Russell, Gentleman Russel, aud Dirty Jim.— | 


| r ~ } } 
The latter luxuriates in a turn of shirt once a month. makes the following obse ry ations, 
Surely the latter must be of the Hamiltonian elub. | which are well worthy the Considera-| 
We observe in this city a very many who are copy- | tion of Pennsylvanians. 


ing from that distingue—or is it ‘‘when needs must,’ | of thal 


/in Ode to Sleep.—A poet asking a 


&e. 


French Artillery.—Three regiments of artillery | judges have at different times incurred | 


have been added, by Royal ordinance, to that branch | - 4 
of the French military force. We did not believe | the odium of the people. They could 


this at first, but we are assured that this report of| not be ejected by impeachment. ‘They | 
ordnance is sereas gun. ‘could not be removed by the Legisla- | 


Dr. Johnson complained of the disappointment | : 
| neapable of dis- 
which an intimate acquaintance with eminent men | ture. Even if totally : P 


often occasioned. ‘Ata distance,” he said, ‘we | charging their official duties, they stil! 


see nothing but magnificence, and sublimity, and | retained their stations and were entitled 
state; but upon a close and familiar approach, we | 


discover narrowness, meanness snd insignificance.” | to their pay. 

Prince George embarked, on Tuesday, at Dover | 
on his way to Hanover. His royal highness returns 
to this country in about three months, 


To meke fine Buller in winter. 
Set the cream close behind the stove 
tas : " on the floor at dark; put a wet cloth, in 
udge Moore’s grey colt, Governor Hamilton, the id: i 
Nullifier, took the purse in two heats at the late Mil- | 2 bunch, on the lid; next morning put 
ledgeville races. ‘The President should order Judge | the kettle on the stove to boil, and put 


nt | 
Moore w change the name of this horse—and, in ‘three quarts of hot water in,the churn, 
case of non-compliance, apply the *‘second section. 

He who ean lay violent hands upon the public purse, | turn it round without the lid; put it in| 
and kill off statesmen by the breath of his nostrils, | the coolest part of the stove room, then 
can surely change the name of a horse, or hang a | 
nullifier without offence.— Balt, Chron. 


put the cream in the churn, leave the | 
. 
wet cloth near; then churn it one hour, | 


Steamboats.—Congress is again about to take into | and if the wet cloth freeze, add 3 quarts | 
consideration, the enactment of a law to render pas- . alf 10 
sengers in Steamboats more secure. A few years of hot Ww ater, then churn h an | ur 


since, a respectable citizen of Boston, suggested that, | to obtain fine butter. Then add 3 
surrounding the boilers with strong bulkheads, con- uarts of cold water: put the churn in 
vex inward, and opening upwards high, would pre- q ’ ly fif | 
vent damage of explosions, and carry off the scalding | 4 cool place, and turn gently fl teen min-,| 


vapour, without its doing harm. He has much expe- utes for lump butter.—Bethania Pal- | 


rience in naval architecture, and is still confident of | Ries 
the correctness of the opinions he then expressed. — ladium. 
Our Government, like the Governments of Europe, 
should, when useful suggestions are made to increase 
the security of the people, order the test of experi- 
ment to be applied to them.— Bost. Cent. 


A young gentleman paid his address | 


or 
o 5 


explanation, Calamy, havinga moment’s | . 


| ommendations—-simplicity and efficien- 


toa young lady, by whose mother he| 


was unfavorably received. “How hard,’ 
said he to the young lady, ‘‘to separate 
those whom love has united.” “Very 
hard indeed,” replied she with great 
innocence, at the same time throwing 
her arms round his neck, ‘‘and so moth- 
er will find it.”’ 


A Scotch clergyman, in the great re- 
bellion, said in his prayer, ‘‘Lord bless 
the grand Council, the Parliament, and 
grant they may all hang together!” A 
country fellow standing by, _ said, 
‘Amen, with all my heart and sooner 
the better; and I am sure, tis the prayer 
of all good people!” “Friends,”’ says 
Mess John, ‘*I don’t mean as that fel- 
low means; but pray that they may all 
hang together in accord and concord!”’ 
“No matter what cord,’’ answered the 
rustic, “so tis but a strong cord.” 


We knew a family, in this state who, 


in 1828 had an eye on the office of Post 
Master then about to becone vacant.| 
In order to make all sure and be pre- 
pared for either result of the Presiden-| 
tial electio® then pending, the father 
took the side of Adams and the son 
hurrah’d for Jackson, and both elec- 
tioneered for their respective candi- 
dates with becoming zeal.— Blairsville 
Record. 

Consciences.—Judge Jeffries taking 
a dislike to a witness who had a long 
beard, told him that if his conscience 
was as long as his beard, he had a swing- 
ingone. ‘To which the countryman re- 
plied, «*My, lord, if you measure con- 
sciences by beards, your worship has 
none at aill.”’ 


Foul Chimnies.—A few pinches of 
flour of sulphur thrown at intervalsjnp- 
on the coals or wood burning in the fire 
place, will extinguish the most raging 
fireina chimney. The sulphurous va- 
por has also the advantage of pervading 
the crevices and ramifications of the 
chimney, and completely finishing the 
combustion. A pound of sulphur has 
effectually put out, in a few minutes, a 
fire in a tall chimney, when the flame 
rose three or four yards above the top. 
A wet,cloth should be hung before the 
fire de Chimeie. tom.6. 


From the Farmers’ Register. 
Sxippers IN Bacon.—For the ben- 
efit of your readers, I give you my 
method of prevention. It has two ree- 


cy. 

Smoke the meat every day, until it 
is smoked enough; and on the very day 
that the smoking is discontinued, pack 
in hogsheads, barrels, or boxes: they 
need not to be air tight, but it is neces- 
sary to have no holesor cracks in them 
large enough to admit the small fly, 
that is the mother of skippers. A lady 
to whom I communicated this plan in 
conversation, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, used bags to keep her bacon in. 
Skippers were found in but one of them; 
and in that there was a hole. 


This system has succeeded perfectly 
with me for several years. So far as I 


know, it was original; but I cannot sup- 
pose any thing so simple and so reason- 


able was never tried by others. 


FROM BILBOA, 
Madeline has arrived at this port 


The tollowing is an extract of a 


letter addressed to a respectable merchant of 
this city: 


The Barque 
from Bilboa. 


** This province has declared aged. ‘of Do 
Carlos, aud crowds of the peasantry are flocking ie 
from the country with arms. The Gue illus ie 
in considerable force, and have also declared Don 
Carlos. All capable of bearing arms have b we ome 
pressed, and it will take 20,000 regulars to oa deat 
a rection here, and we are houriy expecting 
“ The friars and priests have all declared for the 
Don, and cry out exterinination to the * Blacks,’ o 
Queen’s party. Allthe mails have been slop ed and 
all communications burnt, the Carlists foes tak 
possession of all the roads and passes, and I was for 
several days kept without a passport. You ma be 
sure I shall feel glad to leave, for in my o salen th 
civil war is likely to last several years —_ 
** The town for the last tw 
been more quiet, but no 
after dark.”? 


© or three nights, has 
person is allowed to be out 


COLONIZATION. 

The meeting of the friends of the American 
Colonization Society, held on Monday evening 
last, at the Musical Fund Hall, was well attend. 
ed. The Right Rev. Bishop White presided, 
and M. Carey, Esq. acted as Secretary. The 
meeting was addressed by the Rev..R. R. Gur- 
ley, Mr. R. S. Finley, Elliott Cresson and the 


Rey. Dr. Bedell. We annex the official pro- 
ceedings: 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Alt a numerous and respectable meeting of citi- 
zens, held at the Musical Fund Hall, Dec. 10, 1833, 
for the purpose of aiding the Ameriean Colonization 
Society, the Right Reverend Bishop White was cal- 
led to the chair, and Mathew Cary appointed Secre- 
lary. 

‘The business of the meeting was explained by the 
Rev. R. Gurley. 

The foilowing resolutiou was offered to the meete 
ing, by R. S. Finley, aud carried with one dissenting 
voice: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this meeting, 
the American Colonization Society is grounded upon 
principles of enlarged benevolence aud therefore is 
entitled to the support of the American patriots and 
christians. 

Mr. Finley made a most eloquent and feeling ad- 

ress to the meeting, which was received with the 
most unequivocal applause. 

Mr. Cresson addressed the meeting pretty much 
at length; and enumerated the names of a number 
of the most celebrated men in the British dominions 
who have been zealous advocates of the A. C. S. and 
then offered the followiug resolution, which was 
adopted with one dissenting voice. 

Resolved, That the scheme of introducing civili- 
zation and the Christian Religion, into Africa, by 
the establishment of Christian Colonies of free Co- 
loured men upon her shores, 1s most happily 
adapted to anite the sympathies and charities of Ame- 
rica and Engiand, and indeed of the whole Christian 
World. 

The Rev. Dr. Gregory Bedell, after a most ani- 
mated and forcible address, offered the following 
preamble and resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, besides the objects of the American Co- 
lonization Society, particularly interesting to the pa 
{riot and philanthropist, its Colony at Liberia opens 
a wide and interesting field for the christianization of 
the native tribes: 

Resolved, ‘That it is expedient to raise in this city 
and state the sum of $10,000, to be at the disposal of 
the above named society, with the request that such 
portion as may be necessary, be applied to the found- 
ing of a settlement on the lands ot the Society, to be 
called Pennsylvania. 

The Secretary offered the following resolution, 
which was also unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That a subseription be now opened, 
and that a committee of twelve be appointed by the 
President of the meeting, with power to add to their 
number, to adopt such measurcs as they may judge 
best to carry the preceding reso!utions into speedy 

The names of the committee will be published to 
morrow. Signed, WILLIAM WHITE, 

M. Carey, Sec’y. Chairman. 


The board of Examiners, at the head of which 
was Professor Silliman, appointed to investigate 
the cause of the destruction of the steam- 
boat New England, have reported that the sole 
cause of the bursting of the boilers was the im- 
mensé pressure of steam to which they were 
subjected, through the negligence of the Engi- 
neer. The New York Gazette well observes, 


| 
| 
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Power has appeared in America, and has already 
iven rise toan epistolary controversy; | one party 
ds fault with his vulgarity and advise him to learn 
how to make a bow from Charles Kemble, another 
party defends Power as dealing in the quintessence of 
the Irish character. 

In the same journal a fellow passenger of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood begs to inform his countrymen of the 
politeness of the vocalists during their voyage. He 
says ‘such a treat of vocal and instrumental music as 
was every day given after dinner’ was never before 
heard. Why does not Jonathan give the number of 
the mermaids attracted ‘‘ every day after dinner” 
to the ship’s side! These pufis are unworthy of the 
American press. 


Lord Crofton, who is about to marry a daughter 
of the Marquis of Anglesey, isson of the late Sir 
Edward Crofton, Bart. whose death, under melan- 
choly circumstances, occurred in 1816, and whose 
large estates and mansion at Mote, in the county of 
Roscommon, he inherited. In 1817 he succeeded 
his grandmother as heir apparent to the Irish Barony. 
Lord Crofton is in his 27th year. He was for some 
time a Captain in the 7th Hussars, and is nephew of 
the Farl of Galloway. 


Morals of the day.—A young nobleman of high 
fashion, about to enter into the matrimonal estate, 
was expressing, the other day, to an eminent mem- 
ber of Crockford’s, his apprehension of the length 
and seclusion of the honey-moon. “How the deuce?” 
exclaimed his lordship; ‘‘are we get through the 
time?” ‘Make your wife play ecarte with you,” re- 
plied the man of the world, ‘‘and win all her first 
year’s pin-money. You will have the most submis- 
sive wife in London.’ 


A Public Nuisance.—There is at present in Ulla- 
ool, in Rosshire, a maniacof very eccentric habits, 

He has an insuperable aversion to all kinds of cloth- 
ing, and acting, like most men, up to his principles, 
has determined to wear none. He goes about literal- 
ly naked, enters every house without distinction, 
and when once in is sure to remain a night. He re- 
quires meat only once in two days; but such a meal 
as would satisfy him, would be sufficient for six or- 
dinary men. He is in general, inoffensive, but if 
once irritated becomes outrageous. It would surely 
be charity in the relations of this object re any such 
there be) to get him placed in some asylum, rather 
than allow him to wander about in such an unsightly 
manner.—Jnverness Cour. 

Ellen Tree is said to be by the English papers the 
best looking woman and the best comic actress in 
existence; and itis reported that she of late has felt 
the Kean sensation of love, 


‘Tis strange, yet not more strange than true.””— 
At Van Dieman’s land, a trial for breach of promise 
of marriage was tried—damages laid at 200 pounds. 
We had thought the gents of this far-famed land 
were so disposed to matrimony that any thing in the 
shape of a woman, would be snatched at. 

Drary Lane Theatre has been entirely ‘‘re-deco- 
rated and beautified,” as the advertisements say.— 
The prevailing colour isa light pink with lemon 
stiles, and the ornaments are of burnished silver. 


There are three Russels known to the bar, and 
they are thus distinguished by the profession: Cri- 
minal Russell, Gentleman Russel, aud Dirty Jim.— 
The latter luxuriates in a turn of shirt once a month. 
Surely the latter must be of the Hamiltonian club. 
We observe in this city a very many who are copy- 
from that distingue—or is it ‘‘when needs must,’ 

c. 


French Artillery.—Three regiments of artillery 
have been added, by Royal ordinance, to that branch 
of the French military force. We did not believe 
this at first, but we are assured that this report of 
ordnance is as sure as a gun. 


Dr. Johnson complained of the disappointment 
which an intimate acquaintance with eminent men 
often occasioned. ‘‘Ata distance,” he said, ‘*we 
see nothing but magnificence, and sublimity, and 
state; but upon a close and familiar approach, we 
discover narrowness, meanness snd insignificance.” 

Prince George embarked, on Tuesday, at Dover 
on his way to Hanover. His royal highness returns 
to this country in about three months. 


Judge Moore’s grey colt, Governor Hamilton, the 
Nullifier, took the purse in two heats at the late Mil- 
Jedgevilleraces. ‘The President should order Judge 
Moore wo change the name of this horse—and, in 
case of non-compliance, apply the ‘*second section.” 
He who can lay violent hands upon the public purse, 
and kill off statesmen by the breath of his nostrils, 
can surely change the name of a horse, or hang a 
nullifier without offence.— Balt, Chron. 


Steamboats.—Congress is again about to take into 
consideration, the enactment of a law to render pas- 
sengers in Steamboats more secure. A few years 
sitice, a respectable citizen of Boston, suggested that, 
surrounding the boilers with strong bulkheads, con- 
vex inward, and opening upwards high, would pre- 
vent damage of explosions, and carry off the scalding 
vapour, without its doing harm. He has much expe- 
rience in naval architecture, and is still confident of 
the Correctness of the opinions he then expressed. — 
Our Government, like the Governments of Europe, 
should, when useful suggestions are made to increa 
the security of the people, order the test of experi- 
ment to be applied to them.—Bost. Cent. 


A presumed design to assassinate two of the Cabi- 
net Ministers, the Duke of Richmond and Mr, Stan- 
ley, on Monday, at the Agricultaral Dioner in Liv- 
erpool, was providentially defeated. A man named 
Evans endeavored to get in at the door,and his having 
asked for the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Stanley, 
ve rise to suspicions, and he was consequently ar- 
rested. On his person were found a loaded horse 
pistol and two knives, formed from razors. 


BETWEEN TWO FRIENDs. 

One day after dinner, two officers in 
a celebrated Irish regiment, and very 
intimate friends, having carried their 
badinage beyond the precision of mili- 
tary punctilio, a major and a captain, 
well known for their love ot duelling, 
interfered,and at length gave the young 
friends to understand that they must 
have a shot or two at one another. As 
they walked to the field of blood, with- 
out a grain of animosity against one an- 
other, but of no little displeasure against 
their friends upon the occasion, who 
would listen to no excuse, apology, or 
explanation, Calamy, havinga moment’s 
opportunity of speaking to Trollope 
apart, whispered—*I’ll fire at your sec- 
ond if you’ll fire at mine.””—“Agreed,”’ 
replied Trollope. When they came 
upon the ground, and all due prelimin- 
aries had taken place, off went their pis- 
tols together in a straight line at tiicir 
seconds. The major and the captain 
were found very ready to settle the af- 
fair.—From Consequences of an Irish 
Clearing. 

An Ode to Sleep.—-A poet asking a 
gentleman what he thought of his last 
production, “An Ode to Sleep,”’ thelat- 
ter replied, “you have done so much 
justice to the subject, that it is impossi- 
ble to read it without feeling its whole 
weight.” 


Offices for life—The Knoxville 
(Tennessee) Register, speaking of the 
objects of the proposed Convention to 
amend the Constitution of that State, 
makes the following observations, 
which are well worthy the Considera- 
tion of Pennsylvanians. 

“It is well known that some of the 
judges have at different times incurred 
the odium of the people. They could 
not be ejected by impeachment. They 
could not be removed by the Legisla- 
ture. Even if totally incapable of dis- 
charging their official duties, they still 
retained their stations and were entitled 
to their pay. 


To make fine Butter in winter. 

Set the cream close behind the stove 
on the floor at dirk; put a wet cloth, in 
a bunch, on the lid; next morning put 
the kettle on the stove to boil, and put 
three quarts of hot water in,the churn, 
turn it round without the lid; put it in 
the coolest part of the stove room, then 
put the cream in the churn, leave the 
wet cloth near; then churn it one hour, 
and if the wet cloth freeze, add 3 quarts 
of hot water, then churn half an hour 
to obtain fine butter. Then add 3 
quarts of cold water; put the churn in 
a cool place, and turn gently fifteen min- 
utes for lump butter.— Bethania Pal- 
ladium. 


' A young gentleman paid his address 


toa young lady, by whose mother he 


was unfavorably received. “How hard,” 
said he to the young lady, ‘‘to separate 
those whom love has united.” “Very 
hard indeed,” replied she with great 
innocence, at the same time throwing 
her arms round his neck, ‘‘and so moth- 
er will find it.” 


A Scotch clergyman, in the great re- 
bellion, said in his prayer, ‘Lord bless 
the grand Council, the Parliament, and 
grant they may all hang together!”” A 
country fellow standing by, _ said, 
‘‘Amen, with all my heart and sooner 
the better; and I am sure, tis the prayer 
of all good people!”’ “Friends,’’ says 
Mess John, ‘I don’t mean as that fel- 
low means; but pray that they may all 
hang together in accord and concord!” 
“No matter what cord,” answered the 
rustic, “so tis but a strong cord.” 


We knew a family, in this state who, 
in 1828 had an eye on the office of Post 
Master then about to becone vacant. 
In order to make all sure and be pre- 
pared for either result of the Presiden- 
tial election, then pending, the father 
took the side of Adams and the son 
hurrah’d for Jackson, and both elec- 
tioneered for their respective candi- 
dates with becoming zeal.— Blairsville 
Record. 

Consciences.—_Judge Jeffries takin 
a dislike to a witness who had a long 
beard, told him that if his conscience 
was as long as his beard, he had a swing- 
ingone. ‘To which the countryman re- 
plied, ‘*My, lord, if you measure con- 
sciences by beards, your worship has 
none at all,”’ 


Foul Chimnies.—A few pinches of 
flour of sulphur thrown at intervals np- 
on the coals or wood burning in the fire 
place, will extinguish the most raging 
fireina chimney. The sulphurous va- 
por has also the advantage of pervading 
the crevices and ramifications of the 
chimney, and completely finishing the 
combustion. A pound of sulphur has 
effectually put out, in a few minutes, a 
fire in a tall chimney, when the flame 
rose three or four yards above the top. 
A wet cloth should be hung before the 
fire place.—4nn. de Chimeie. tom.6. 


From the Farmers’ Register. 

Sxrprers Bacon.—For the ben- 
efit of your readers, I give you my 
method of prevention. It has two rec- 
ommendations—-simplicity and efficien- 
cy. 

Smoke the meat every day, until it 
is smoked enough: and on the very day 
that the smoking is discontinued, pack 
in hogsheads, barrels, or boxes: they 
need not to be air tight, but it is neces- 
sary to have no holesor cracks in them 
large enough to admit the small fly, 
that is the mother of skippers, A lady 
to whom [ communicated this plan in 
conversation, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, used bags to keep her bacon in. 
Skippers were found in but one of them; 
and in that there was a hole. 

This system has succeeded perfectly 
with me for several years. So far as I 
know, it was Original; but I cannot sup- 
pose any thing so simple and so reason- 
able was never tried by others. 


FROM BILBOA. « 

The Barque Madeline has arrived at this port 
from Bilboa. The following is an extract of a 
letter addressed to a respectable merchant of / 
this city: f 


Brrpoa, Oct. 25, 1833, 

*¢ This province has declared in favour of Don 
Carlos, aud crowds of the peasantry are flocking in 
from the country with arms. The Guerillas, so for- 
midable when Bonaparte invaded this country, are 
in considerable force, and have also declared for Don 
Carlos. All capable of bearing arms have been im- 
pressed, and it will take 20,000 regulars to put down 
ae insurrection here, and we are hourly expecting 

em. 

** The friars and priests have all declared for the 
Don, and cry out extermination to the ‘ Blacks,’ or 
Queen’s party. All the mails have been stopped and 
all communications burnt, the Carlists have taken 
possession of all the roads and passes, and I was for 
several days kept without a passport. You may be 
sure I shall feel glad to leave, for in my opinion the 
civil war is likely to last several years. 

*¢ The town for the last two or three nights, has 
been more quiet, butno person is allowed to be out 
after dark.” 


COLONIZATION. 
The meeting of the friends of the American 


Colonization Society, held on Monday evening 
last, at the Musical Fund Hall, was well attend- 
ed. The Right Rev. Bishop White presided, 
and M. Carey, Esq. acted as Secretary. The 
meeting was addressed by the Rev. R. R. Gur- 
ley, Mr. R. S. Finley, Elliott Cresson and the 
Rev. Dr. Bedell. We annex the official pro- 
ceedings: 

AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

At a numerous and respectable meeting of citi- 


zens, held at the Musical Fund Hall, Dec. 10, 1833, 
for the purpose of aiding the American Colonization 


& | Society, the Right Reverend Bishop White was cal- 


led to the chair, and Mathew Cary appointed Secre- 
lary. 

The business of the meeting was explained by the 
Rev. R. Gurley. 

The tollowing resolutiou was offered to the meet- 
ing, by R. S: Finley, and carried with one dissenting 
voice: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this meeting, 
the American Colonization Society is grounded upon 
principles of enlarged benevolence aud therefore is 
entitled to the support of the American patriots and 
ebristians. . 

Mr. Finley made a most eloquent and feeling ad- 

ress to the meeting, which was received with the 
most unequivocal applause. 

Mr. Cresson addressed the meeting pretty much 
at length; and enumerated the names of a number 
of the most celebrated men in the British dominions 
who have been zealous advocates of the A. C. S. and 
then offered the followiug resolution, which was 
adopted with one dissenting voice. 

Resolved, That the scheme of introducing civili- 
zation and the Christian Religion, into Africa, by 
the establishment of Christian Colonies of free Co- 
loured men upon her shores, is most happily 
adapted to unite the sy mpathies and charities of Ame- 
rica and England, and indeed of the whole Christian 
World. 

The Rev. Dr. Gregory Bedell, after a most ani- 
mated and forcible address, offered the tollowing 
preamble and resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, besides the objects of the American Co- 
lonization Society, particularly interesting to the pa- 
triot and philanthropist, its Colony at Liberia opens 
a wide and interesting ficld for the christianization of 
the native tribes: 

Resolved, That it is expedient to raise in this city 
and state the sum of $10,000, to be at the disposal of 
the above named society, with the request that such 

ortion as may be necessary, be applied to the found- 
ing of a settlement on the lands ot the Society, to be 
called Pennsylvania. 

The Secretary offered the following resolution, 
which was also unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That a subscription be now opened, 
and that a committee of twelve be appointed by the 
President of the meeting, with power to add to their 
number, to adopt such measures as they may judge 
best to carry the preceding resolutions into speedy 
complete effect. 

The names of the committee will be published to 
morrow. Signed, WILLIAM WHITE, 

M. Caney, Sec’y. Chairman. 


The board of Examiners, at the head of which 
was Professor Silliman, appointed to investigate 
the cause of the destruction of the steam- 
boat New England, have reported that the sole 
cause of the bursting of the boilers was the im- 
mensé pressure of steam to which they were 
subjected, through the negligence of the Engi- 


| neer. The New York Gazette well observes, 
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when giving place to this statement, that the 
Engineer is the most important person on board 
a steam boat, and that he should be a man of 
scientific as well as of practical acquirement. 


Insutt.—“ I do not know how you 
will relish it,’ said a subscriber who 
was owing us a couple of dollars, “ but 
I shall venture to insult you, by offer- 
ing you a dollar, now, which is all the 
cash I have by me.” We assured him 
that no offence was given, and that we 
would be perfectly willing to receive 
such insults every day. We always 
pocket them.—E£rie Observer. 

An eastern tin pedlar having fixed 
his wagon in a shed—no matter whe- 
ther it was in Jersey City or at Hobo- 
ken—that is no body’s business—the 
stable, however, was noted for keep- 
ing horses as lean as Pharoah’s cows. 
As he walked from stem to stern, ard 
discerned the bones on the horses’ 
rumps projecting like so many small 
pyramids, says he, “ Mr. Landlord, do 
you make horses here?’ Make 
horses here!”? says the surly Dutch- 
man—‘‘ what do you mean, sir?” 
“ Why, I thought as how you had just 
been setting up the frames!”’ 


Haneaine upon Conrract.—A fel- 
low in Preston, England, lately in con- 
sideration of one shilling, agreed to be 
hung by the neck for five minutes from 
the branch of a tree. After hanging 
about two minutes, he grew “ black 
and blue,’ and Ais employers begin- 
ning to grow frightened, they cut him 
down, and he was brought to. We 
know they do almost every thing in 
England for money; but we recollect 
nothing similar to this since Addison’s 
time. If we do not misrecollect, and 
we have not the book at hand to con- 
sult, Addison, in one of his Spectators, 
mentions the case of a gentleman who 
advertised to ‘shoot himself by sub- 
scriptions.’--N. Y. Courter §& En- 
quirer. 

DysprpsiA.——An old lady of our ac- 
quaintance in a town in Hampshire 
county, who was apt to be troubled in 
her dreams, and rather superstitious 
withal, informed the parson of the pa- 


rish that on the night previous, she 


dreamed that she saw her grandfather 
who had been dead for 10 years. 
clergyman asked her what she had been 
eating. ‘Oh, only a half of a mince 
pie!” Well,” says he, “if you had 
devoured the other half, you might 
probably have seen your grandmo- 
ther!”——.4maranth. 


Sincinc.—A writer in the Bangor 


Courier criticise’ with some propriety 
the common fault of indistinct pronun- 
ciation among singers. It is but too 
true syllables are tacked together so as 
to be no more in‘elligible than fee-faw- 
fum. 
bridge in the singing books runs thus: 

A-tanchor-laidre-mo-tfro-mome, 

Toi-lingI-cryswee-tspirit come; 

Instead of 


At anchor laid, remote from home, 
Toiling, I cry, sweet spirit, come. 


The! 


For example, the old tune Ux- | eq 


singer of this school might precisely 
as well waste his lungs in shouting 
“derry down da,” &c. at the top of 
his gamut; much in the same spirit as 
we once overheard a sleepy little ur- 
chin at.church droning out, as inno- 
cently as could be, the verses of * Cock 
Robin,” in harmony with the repeti- 
tion of the Litany.— Boston Journal. 


A Loap.—A friend who has 
travelled relates the following as a di- 
rection given him by an inhabitant of 
a remote baekwoods town, in replying 
to his inquiry for the direct road to 
meeting house. ‘ Well, ah, stranger, 
you go right straight ahead till you 
come to a large tree, then take that are 
tree on your right shoulder, and go on 
till you come to a brick shool house, 
which take on your left shoulder, and 
keep straight on till you come to Squire 
Wingate’s house, take which on your 
back and you can’t miss the way.’ 


A synonymM.—A country apothecary 
being out for a day’s shooting, took his 
errand boy to carry the game bag. 
Entering a field of turnips the dog 
pointed, and the boy, overjoyed at the 
prospect of his master’s success, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Lor, master, there’sa covey, 
if you get near em wont you physic 
’em.”’——“ Physic them! you young ras- 
cal what do you mean!” said the doc- 
tor. ‘ Why, kill ’em, to be sure,” re- 
plied the simple lad. 


Madame Vestris, who is not a very 
accomplished musician, had a habit of 
looking down significantly at the lead- 
er of the orchestra, when she found her- 
‘self going wrong, as if to lay the blame 
on his shoulders. She one evening got 
strangely bewildered and was glancing 
her usual inuendo, when Tom Cooke, 
who happened to be leading, called out 
in atone which every person in the 
theatre could distinguish, all right here 
Madame Vestris! ‘The lady never tried 


Jagain. 


A Scotchman had lately arrived in 
this country, and being ignorant of the 
kind of poultry used, inquired of the 
market man, the price of a queer vision- 
ed fowl, saying, ** What do you ax for 
that broad faced ,Turkey; sir?” The 
possessor of the bird seeing Swaney’s 
mistake, said, “ that’s an owl, sir.” «I 
don’t care a straw, how ow he is; an’ 
d’ye think I hannah eaten broader 
faced Turkeys than this, an’ay and 
wi’ridder een too. 


CONGRESS. 

In the House of Representatives on Tuesday last, 
the death of the Hon. T. B. Singleton of S. C. waa 
announced—the usual resolutions were passed and 
the House adjourned. 

In the Senate Mr. Clay obtained leave to intro- 
duce a bill in relation to the Public Lands. It was 
read a first time and ordered to a second reading.— 
Mr. Benton’s resolutions concerning the Bank of the 
United States came up, when Mr. Clay moved an 
amendment. The resolutions were ordered to be 
laid upon the table, and the amendment to be print- 
REMOVAL oF DEPOSITES.—Mr. Clay rose and said 
that he desired to call the attention of the Senate to 
a subject, perhaps, exceeding in importanee any 
other question likely to come before the present 
Congress. He adverted to the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the subject of the removal of 
the deposites. He then moved to take up this report 


for consideration. 


The. motion having been agreed to— 
“Mr. Cxax then said that the Charter granted to the 


Now, for all practical purposes, a 


Bank of the United States provided for the deposite 
of the money of the United Statos in that Bank und 
its Branches. It vested in the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury the power to remove those deposites, whenev- 
er such removal should be required by the public 
interests; but it is further required that whenever 
he does remove the deposites, he shall submit to 
Congress his reasonsfor the act at their next ses- 
sion. A removal of the Public Deposites had been 
determined on. How this was to be effected? or, at 
whose instance? was not at present the question to be 
considered. But a removal had taken place; and 
the Secretary had stated that this was done by his 
order, and he had laid before Congress his reasons, 
When Congress, at the time of the passage of the 
Charter of the Bank, made it necessary that these 
reasons should be subnutted, they must have had 
some purpose in their mind. It must have been in- 
tended that Congress should look into these reasons, 
determine as to their validity, and approve or dis- 
approve of them as might be thought proper. 

The reasons had now been suhinitted, and it was 
the duty of Congress to decide, whether or not they 
were sufficient to justify the act. If there was any 
subject which, more than any other, seemed to re- 
quire the prompt action of Congress, it certainly was 
that which had reference to the custody and care of 
the public treasury. ‘The Senate, therefore, could 
not, attoo early a period, enter on the question— 
what was the aciual condition of the Treasury? A 
high officer of the Government, who ought to be in 
the Chair, now so honourably filled by the President 
pro. tem. and whose absence he (Mr. C.) sincerely 
regretted, had once told the Senate to see where the 
lost rights of the States were. Now he {Mr. C.) 
wished to discover where was the public Treasury, 
and whether the public money was in safe custody. 

It was not his purpose to go into a discussion, but 
he had risen to state that it appeared to him to be 
his duty as a Senator, and he hoped that other Sena- 
tors took similar views of their duty, to look into 
this subject, and to see what was tobe done. As 
the report ofthe Secretary of the Treasury had de- 
clared the reasons which had led to the removal of 
the public deposites, and, as the Senate had to judge 
whether, on investigation of these reasons, the act 
was a wise one or not, he considered that it would 
not be right to refer the subject to any committee, 
but that the Senate should at once act on it, not 
taking it up in the form of a report of a committee, 
but going into an examination of the reasons as they 
had been submitced. 

He wished to make the report of the Secretary the 
order for some particular day, in the belief that the 
requisition made by the act of Congress on the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury for his reasons, on the re- 
moval of the deposites, was doubtless intended to 
place the whole matter before Congress for conside- 
ration. 

Mr. Clay then moved to postpone the considera- 
tion of the report until Monday next, and to make it 
the special order for that day—which motion was 
agreed to, 

The Force Bill was read a second time, and its 
further consideration made the erder of the day for 
Friday week. 

Our Washington correspondent has alluded to the 
further proceedings of the Senate in relation to the 
vppointment of committees. The vote stood on the 
final decision of the question, 18 to 22. Messrs. 
Webster, Clay and Calhoun voting with the major- 
ity. Shortly after, the Senate adjourned, 


In the Senate on Monday, Messrs. Preston, Web- 
ster and Southard appeared, and took their seats. 

Walter Lowrie was re elected Clerk, Jolin Shack- 
ford waselected Door Keeper, and Stephen Haight, 
Assistant Door Keeper, 

The election of Chaplain was fixed for to-day. 

Mr. Calhoun, on leave given, presented a bill to 
repeal the act of last session, providing for the col- 
lection of duties on imports; which passed to a se- 
cond reading. 

Mr. Benton offered a joint resolution relative to an 
alteration of the Constitution of the United States, 
in relation to the election of President and Vice 
President of the United States—whict, on motion of 
Mr. Bibb, was laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Webster gave notice that he would, to-mor- 
row, introduce a bill to provide for compensating 
certain citizens of the United States for French spo- 
liations upon their commerce. 

A debate then took place concerning the 34th rule 
of the Senate; but before the question was decided 
the Senate adjourned. 

In the House of Representatives, Messrs. W ise 
and Plummer appeared and took their seats. The 
several 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


were then announced from the Chair, as follows: 

Elections.—Messrs. Claiborne, Griffin, Hawkins, 
of N. C., Banks Vanderpool, Jones of Georgia, 
Peyton, Haymer, and Hannegan. 

Vays and Means.—Messrs. Polk, Wilde, Cam- 
breleng, Gorham, McKim, Binney, Loyall, Me- 
Kinley, and Hubbard. 

Claims.— Messrs. Whittlesey, of Ohio, Barber, 
Melntire, Grennell, H. King, Gholson, Cramer, 
Forrester, and Bynum. 

Commerce.— Messrs. Sutherland, Davis of Mass. 


Harper, Foot, McKay, Lawrence, Pinckney, Heath, 
por > > 


Publie Lands.—Messrs. Clay, Duncan, 
Mason, Clayton, Slade of Vt., Leavitt, Ashley, 


Inge. 

Bost Offices and Post Roads.—Messrs. Conner, 
Kavanagh, Pearce, of Rhode Island, Thomas, of La. 
Briggs, Lane, Lytle, and Laporte. 

District of Columbia.—Messrs. Chinn, W. B. 
Shepherd, McKennon, Stoddert, Allen of Va. Dan- 
nin, Heister, Fillmore, and Taylor. 

Judiciary.—Messrs. Bell, of Tenu., Ellsworth, 
Foster, Gordon, Beardsley, ‘Thomas of Md. , Har- 
dis, Parks, and Pierce, of N. H. 

Revolutionary Claims.—-Messrs, Muhlenberg, 
Crane, Bates, of Mass.. Standefer, Bouldin, Mar- 
shall, Young, Baylies, and Turrill, 

Public Expenditures.~-Messrs. Davenport, Lyon, 
Paige, Clarke, of Pa. Tweedy, Gillet, Hall, of Vt., 
McUClene, and Kinnard. 

Private Land Claims—Messrs. Johnson,of Tenn., 
Mardis, Carr, Galbraith, Mann, of N. Y., Cage, 
Felder, Casey and Bull. 

Manafactures.—Messrs. Adams, of Mass. Hun- 
tington, of Conn. Denny, Davis, of S, C. Corwin, 
Dickerson, Martindale, McComas, and Osgood. 

Agriculture.—Messrs. Bockee, Taylor, of Va. 
Hathaway, Barnitz, Bean, Dunlédp, Ciowney, Ture 
ner, and Davis, of Ky. 

Indian Affairs. —Messrs. Lewis, Gilmer, McCarty, 
Everet, of Vt. Graham, Allen, of Ohio, Dickerson, 
of Tenn. Howell end Love. 

Military Affairs.—Messrs.Johnson, of Ky. Vance, 
Speight, Ward, Blair, of S. C, Thompson, of Ohio, 
Burd, Coffee, and Bunch. 

Naval Affairs—Messrs. White, of N. Y. Williams, 
Watmough, Patton, Lansing, Reed, Grayson, Par- 
ker, and Smith. 

Foreign Affairs.—Messrs. Archer, Everett, of 
Mass, Wayne, McDuffie, Hall, of N. C. Coulter, 
Jarvis, Pierson, and Carmichael, 

Territories.—Messrs, Williams, Allan, of Ky. 
Potts, Johnson, of N. Y. Anthony, Wilson, of Va. 
James, of Ohio, Ewing, and Gamble. 

Revolutionary Pensions.—Messrs. Wardwell, 
Barringer, ‘Tompkins, Moore, Va., Lea, Deming, 
W. K. Fuller, Fowler, and Bell of Ohio. 

Invalid Pensions.—Messrs. Burges, Evans, Beall, 
Schley, Adams of N. Y., Schenek, Chilton, Chaney 
and Mitchell of Ohio. 

Roads and Canals.—Messrs. Mercer, Blair of 
Tenn. Vinton, Stewart, Rencher, Johnson of Md. 
Lucas, Pope, and Slade of Illinois. 


Revisal and unfinished business. —Messrs. Dick- 
son, Harrison of Pa. McVean, Shinn, and Beatty, 

Accounts.—Messrs. Mann of Pa. Lee of N. J. 
Mitchell of N, Y., Crockett, and Miller. 

Expenditures in the Department of State.—A, 
H. Shepherd, Day, Beaumont, Bodle, and Patterson. 


Expenditures in the Department of the Treasury. 
—Messrs. Allen of Vt. P. C. Fuller, Harper of 
Pa., Spangler and Clarke of N. York. 

Expenditures in the Department of the Navy-— 
Messrs. Hall of Me,, Huntington of N. J., Ramsey, 
Sloane and Van Hooten. 

Expenditures in the Department of the Post Office 
— Messrs. Hawes, Fulton, Wagner, and Lee,of N.J. 

Expenditures in the Department of War.— Messrs. 
Whittlesey, of N Y. Deberry, Chambers, Webster, 
of Ohio, and Halsey. 

Expenditureson the Publie Buildings—Messrs. 
—— Darlington, Brown, Henderson, and 

ard, 

The Speaker announced that, on Wednesday 
the several States would be called in their order for 
the presentation of petitions. 

The House then proceeded to anelection of Chap- 
lain, and we rejoice to state that the Rev. WILLIAM 
STocKToN was elected on the second baHlot. After 
which, the House adjourned. 


According to the Annual Report of the Postmaster 
General, the present length of Mail Roads, within 
the United States, is one hundred and nineteen 
thousand, niae hundred and sixteen miles; in Penn- 
sylvania, eleven thousand and ten;in New York, 
thirteen thousand, two hundred and fifty-six; in 
Virginia, ten thousand and fifty eight; in Ohio, 
cighty nine hundred and seventy seven. The net 
Revenue of the Department for the current year, is 
set down at two million, thirty seven thousand, four 
hundred and ten dollars; and the excess of Expendi- 
tures at eighty five thousand, eight hundred and 


seventy eight. 


We have before usa number of “The 
Emigrant,”? a weekly newspaper pub- 
lished at $3 per annum, for which Mr, 
J. R. Pollock, No. 100 Spruce street, 
is the agent. It is printed on fine 
paper, and is devoted to the domestic 
intelligence of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The selections appear to be well 
made, and we should suppose the work 
to be well calculated to afford gratifica- 
tion to the natives of those countries, 


|as well as to native Americans. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 


accuracy, but two or three lines of 
which she could repeat when awake. 
There is also ‘abundant evidence that 
she can read ina room totally dark. 
She is a well educated, innocent and 
artless girl, in her 17th year, rather 
corpulent, and has every appearance of 
health, but is subject to the head-ache. 
When awake she is unconscious of all 
that has happened. We understand 
that arrangements are made to convey 
her in a few days to the State Hospital 
in Worcester.—Spring field Republi- 
can. 

Late Hours.—Mr. Pitt used to cen- 
sure late dinner hours. “Mr. Pitt,’ said 
the Duchess of Gordon to him one day, 
‘I wish you to dine with me this even- 
ing at ¢en.”’ ‘‘1 am sorry that 1 cannot 
do myself thathonor,”’ replied the min- 
ister, “for I am engaged to sup with 
the Bishop of Lincoln at nine.” 


The Falling Stars. —It appears that 
the meteoric phenomenon on the 13th 
November was not less brilliant in 
Nova Scotia than in the United States. 
It is already ascertained to have extend- 
ed through 13 degrees of latitude and 
25 of longitude. 

A writer in an Ohio paper says that 
on retiring to his chamber after view- 
ing the phenomenon, he discovered his 
clothes to be fully charged with elec- 
tricity, which was, upon any consider- 
able motion, emitted in brilliant sparks, 


N. Y. Advocate 


But matters every day inspect, 
‘That naught be wasted by neglect. 
Be frugal plenty round you seen, 
And always keep the golden mean. 


The early days of wedded life 

Are oft o’ercast by childish strife: © 
Then be it your peculiar care 

To keep that season bright and fair; 
For then’s the time, by gentle art, 
To fix your empire in his heart. 
Withkind obliging carriage, strive 
‘Te keep the lamp of love alive; 

For should it through neglect expire, 
No art can light again the fire. 


Be sure you ne’er for power contend, 

Nor try by tears to gain your end. » 
Sometimes the tears which cloud your eyes 
From pride and obstinacy rise. 

Heaven gave to man superior sway— 
‘Then Heaven and him at once obey. 

Let sullen frowns your brow ne’er cloud: 
Be always cheerful, never loud; 

Let trifles never discompose 

Your teatures, temper, or repose. 


Abroad Tor happiness ne’er roam; 

‘True happiness resides at home; 

Still make your partner easy there; 

(Men fine abroad sufficient care;) 

If every thing at home be right, 

He’ll always enter with delight; 

Your converse he’ll prefer to all 

Those cheats the world does pleasure call. 
With cheerful chat his cares beguile, 
And always meet him with a smile. 


Should passion e’er his soul deform, 
Serenly meet the bursting storm; 
Never in wordy war engage, 

Nor ever meet his rage with rage; 
With all your sex’s softening art, 
Reealf Jost reason to his heart; 
Thus calm the tempest in his breast, 
And always soothe his soul to rest. 


Be sure you ne’er arraign his sense; 
Few husbands pardon that offence. 

*T will discord raise; disgust it breeds, 
And hatred certainly succeeds, 

Then shun, O shun that fatal shelf; 
Still think him wiser than yourself; 
And if you otherwise believe, 

Ne’er let him such a thought perceive. 
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